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GEORGE COLMAN, ESQ 


M_o live beneath the golden ſtar of love, 

With happier fancy, paſſions more.refin'd; 

Each ſoft'ning charm of tenderneſs to prove, 
And all the finer movements of the mind, 


From gifts like theſe, ſay what the boaſted gain 
Of thoſe who exquiſitely feel or know? 

The ſkill from pleaſure to extract it's pain, 
And open all the avenues of woe. 


Yet ſhall we, Colman, at theſe gifts repine? 
Implore cold apathy to ſteel the heart? 


Would you that ſenſibility reſign? 
And with thoſe * of genius would you part? 


Ah, no, my friend! nor deem the verſe divine, 
That weakneſs wrote in Petrarch's gentle ſtrain! 
When once he own'd, at Love's unfavouring ſhrine; 

A thouſand pleaſures were not worth one pain.“ 


The dreams of fancy ſoothe the penſive heart; 
For fancy ſtill can new delights diſpenſe: 
The powers of genius purer joys impart; 
For genius brightens all the ſprings of ſenſe; 
O charm of every muſe-ennobled mind, 
Far, far above the grovelling crowd to riſe! 
Leave the low train of trifling cares behind; 
Aﬀert it's birthright, and affect the ſkies! 


O right divine, the pride of power to ſcorn! 
On fortuneꝰs little vanity look down! 

With nobler gifts, to fairer honours born; 
Than fear or folly fancies in a crown! 


A 2 As 


* B 

As far each b6on that Nature's hand beſtows 

The worthleſs glare of Fortune's train exceeds, 

As yon fair orb, whoſe beam eternal plows, 
Outſhines the tranſient meteor that it feeds. 


To nature, Colman, let thy incenſe riſe, 

For, much-indebted, much haſt thou to pay ; 
For taſte refin'd, for wit correctly wife, 

And keen diſcernment's ſoul-petvading ray. 


To catch the manners from the various face, 
To paint the nice diverſities of mind, 
The living lines of character to trace, 


She gave thee powers, and ſhe the taſk aflign'd. 


Seize, ſeize the pen! the ſacred hour departs! 
Nor, led by kindneſs, longer lend thine ear: 

The tender tale of two ingenuous hearts 
Would rob thee of a moment and a tear. 


Loxpon, be | 3 \ 
Nov. 10, 1764 | J. LANGHORNE, 


ADVERTISEMENT: | 


1 N unacquainted' with the ſtory of Theodeſius and Conſtanya 
thought neceſlary to print it here as related by the SPECTATORS 
No. 164. 2 . # | , 5 ; 


© ConrAtmria was 4 woman of extraordinaty wit and beauty, but 
© very unhappy in a father, who, having arrived at great riches by his 
© own induſtry, took delight in nothing but his money. 215 | 

© Theodoſfius was the younger ſon of a decayed family, of great 
©. parts and learning, improved by a geriteel and virtuous education. 
When he was in the twentieth year of his age he became acquainted 
« with Conſtantia, who had not then paſſed her fifteenth. - As he lived 
<. but a few miles diſtant from her father's houſe, he had frequent op- 
« portunities of ſeeing her; and, by the advantages of a good perſon and 
© a pleaſing converſation, made ſuch an impreſſion on Het heart as it was 
© impoſlible for time to efface: he was himfelf no leſs ſmitten with Oon- 
© ſtantia, A long acquaintance made them ſtill diſcover new beauties in 
each other, and by degrees raiſed in them that mutual paſſion which had 
© an influence on their following lives. | 
lt unfortunately happened, that, in the midft of this intercourſe of 
6: Jove and friendſhip between Theodoftus and Conſtantia, there broke out 
an irreparable quarrel between their parents; the one valuing himſelf 
too much upon his birth, and the other upon his poſſeſſions. The father 
© of Conftantia was ſo incenfed at the father of Theodoſius, that he eon- 
<- traced an unreaſonable averſion towards his fon, inſomuch that he for- 
bade him his houſe, and charged his daughter upon her duty never to 
© ſee him more. In tlie mean time, to break off all communication be- 
© tween the two lovers, who he knewentertained ſecret hopes of dome fa- 
© vourable opportunity that ſhould bring them together, he found out a 
young gentleman of a good fortune and an agreeable perſon; Whom he 
© pitched upon as a huſband for his daughter. He ſoon concerted the 
* affair ſo well, that he told Conſtantia it was his deſign to marry her 
to ſuch a gentleman, and that her wedding ſhould be celebrated on 
© ſuch a day. Conſtantia, Who was over-awed by the authority of her 
© father, and unable to object any thing to ſo advantageous a match, 
received the propoſal with a profound filente, which her father cm- 
mended in her as the moſt decent manner of a virgin's giving her en- 
© ſent to an overture of that kind. The noiſe of this intended marriage 
© Jon reached Theodoſtus, who, after a long tumult of paſſions; which 
© naturally riſe in afover's heart on ſuch att o,, Wrote the following 
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A. this volume may poſſibly fall-into-the bands of fame who ard : 
it 1s 


letter to Conſtantia, 
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vi ADVERTISEMEN T. 
tc 1 thought of my Conſtantia, which for ſome years has been 
«« my only happineſs, is now become a greater torment to me 
& than I am able to bear. Muſt I then live to ge you another's? The 
te fireams, the fields, and meadows, where we have fo often talked 
ie together, grow painful to me; life itſelf is become a burden. May 
* you long be happy in the world, but forget that there was ever ſuch 
«© a man in it as | | 
J te Tareopostus!”? 


© This letter was conveyed to Conſtantia that very evening, who 
* fainted at the reading of it; and the next morning ſhe was much 
more alarmed by two or three meſſengers, that came to her father's 
houſe, one after another, to enquire if they had heard any thing of 
Theodofius, Who, it ſeems, had leſt his chamber about midnight, 
and could no whete be found. The deep melancholy which had 
hung upon his mind ſome time before; made them apprehend the 
worſt that could befal him. Conftantia, who knew that nothing 
but the report of her marriage could have driven him to ſuch ex- 
tremities, was not to be comforted. She now accuſed herſelf of 
having ſo. tamely given an ear to the propoſal of a huſband, and 
looked upon the new lover as the murderer of Theodoſius: in ſhort; 
ſhe teſolved to ſuffer the utmoſt effects of her father's diſpleaſure, 
rather than comply with a marriage which appeared to her ſo full 
of guilt and horror. The father ſeeing himſelf entirely rid of 
Theodofius, and likely to keep a conſiderable portion in his family, 
was not very much concerned at the obſtinate refuſal of his daugh- 
ter, and did not find it very difficult to excuſe himſelf upon that 
account to his iritended ſon-in-law, who had all along regarded this alli- 
ance rather as,a match of convenience than of love. Conſtantia had 
now no relief but in her devotions and exerciſes of religion, to which 
her afflictions had ſo entirely ſubjected her mind, that after ſome 
years had abated the violence of her ſorrows, and ſettled her thoughts 
in a kind of tranquillity, ſhe reſolved to paſs the remainder of her 
days in a convent. Her father was not diſpleaſed with a reſolution 
which would ſave money in his family, and readily complied: with 
his daughter's intentions. Accordingly, in the twenty-fifth year of 
her age, while her beauty was yet in all it's height and bloom, he 
carried her to a neighbouring city, in order to look out a ſiſter- 
hood of nuns among whom to place his daughter. There was in this 
place a father of a convent who was very. much renowned for his 
piety and exemplary life; and as it is uſual in the Romiſh church 
for thoſe who are under any great affliction or trouble of mind to apply 
themſelves to the moſt eminent confeſſors for pardon and conſolation; 
our beautiful votary took the opportunity of confeſſing herſelf to this. 
celebrated father. 162 of J l. e 40 
We muſt now return to Theodoſius; who, the very morning that 
the above-mentioned enquiries had been made after him, arrived at a 
religious houſe in the city Where now Conſtantia reſided; and de- 
firing that ſecreſy and concealment of the fathers of the convent, 
£ which: is very uſual upon any extraordinary occaſion,. he made him- 


1 


2 „ „ 


.« ſelf one of the order, with a private vow never to enquire after Con- 


« ſtantia; Whom he looked upon as given away to his rival, upon the 
day on which, according to common fame, their marriage oy 4 
| | £11083160. ay 
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t have been ſolemnized. Having in his youth made a good progreſs 
F in learning, that he might dedicate himſelf more entirely to reli- 
r gion, he entered into holy orders, and in a few years became re- 
5 nowned for his ſanctity in life, and thoſe pious ſentiments which he 
# inſpired into all who converſed with him. It was this holy man to 
r whom Conſtantia had determined to apply herſelf in confeſſion, though 
5 neither ſhe nor any other, beſides the prior of the convent, knew any 
© thing of his name or family. The gay, the amiable Theodoſius, 
c 
s 
« 
6 


- 


F 


had now taken upon him the name of Father Francis, and was fo fap 
concealed in a long beard, a ſhaven head, and a religious habit, 
that it was impoſlible to diſcover the man of the world in the vene- 
rable conventual. 4 i 
© As he was one morning ſhut oh in his confeſſional, Conſtantia kneel- 
ing by him, opened the ſtate of her ſoul to him; and after having 
given him the hiſtory of a life full of innocence, ſhe burſt out in tears, 
and entered upon that part of her ſtory, in which he himſelf had ſo 
C great a ſhare. ** My behaviour,” ſays ſhe, ** has, I fear, been the 
& death of a man who had no other fault but that of loving me too 
* much. Heaven only knows how dear he was to me while he lived, 
**© and how bitter the remembrance of him has been to me ſince his 
«© death!” She here pauſed, and lifted up her eyes that ſtreamed 
© with tears towards the father; who was ſo moved with the ſenſe of 
her ſorrows, that he,gould only command his voice, which was broke 
t with ſighs and nes, ſo far as to bid her proceed. She followed 
his directions, emd in a flood of tears poyred ont her heart before 
him, The father could not forbear weeping aloud, inſomuch that 
in the agonies of his grief the ſeat ſhook under him. Conſtantia, 
who thought the good man was thus moved by his compaſſion to- 
wards her, and by the horror of her guilt, proceeded with the utmoſt 
contrition to acquaint him with that vow of virginity in which ſhe 
was going to engage herſelf, as the proper atonement for her ſins, 
and the only ſacrifice ſhe could make to the memory of I heodoſius. 
The father, who by this time had pretty well compoſed himſelf, 
burſt out again in tears upon hearing that name, to which he had 
been ſo long, diſuſed and upon receiving this inſtance of an unparal- 
leled fidelity, from one who, he thought, had ſeveral years ſince given 
herſelf up 1 theppoſſeſiion of another. Amidſt the interruptions of 
his forraws, Fſeefng his penitent overwhelmed with grief, he was only 
able to bidgher from time to time be comforted; to tell her that 
her fins were forgiven her; that her guilt was not ſo great as ſhe 
apprehendeg; that ſhe ſhould not ſuffer herſelf to be affſicted above 
meaſure, After which he recovered himſelf enough to give her 
the abſolution in form; directing her at the ſame time to repair to 
him agajn the next day, that he might encourage her in the pious 
reſolution ſhe had taken, and give her ſuitable exhortations for her 
behaviour in it, Conſtantia retired, and the next morning renewed 
her applications. Theodoſius having manned his ſoul with proper 
thoughts and reflections, exerted himſelf on this occaſion in the beſt 
manner he could, to animate his penitent in the courſe of life ſhe 
was entering upon, and wear out of her mind thoſe groundleſs fears 
and apprehenſions which had taken poſſeſſion of it; concluding with 
a promiſe to her, that he would from time to time continue his ad- 
monitions when ſhe ſhould haye taken upon her the holy veil. The 
EE eee „ 
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W ADVERTISEMENT. 
rules of our reſpective orders, ſays he, ce wilt not permit that I 


« ſhould fee you, but you may affure yourſelf not only of having a 
% place in my prayers, but of redei ding ſuch frequent inſirufions ts I 
eus corey to you by LETTERS, Go on chearfully in the glorious courſe 
* you have undertaken, and you will quickly find ſuch a peace and 


+ {atisfaQion in your mind, which it is not in the power of the world 


„to give.“ . 

- Conftantia's heart was ſo elevated with the diſeourſe of Father Francis, 
© that the very next day ſhe entered upon her vow. As foon as the ſolem- 
* nities of her reception were over, ſhe retired, as it is uſual, with the 
£ abbefs, into her own apartment. | ; 

The abbeſs had been informed the night before of all that had paſſed 
£ between her noviciate and Father Francis, from whom ſhe now delivered 
10 her the following letter, 5 h ; 


T7 8 the firſt fruits of thoſe joys and conſolations which you may ex- 

« pect from the life you are now engaged in, I muſt acquaint 
ee you that Theodofius, whoſe death ſits fo heavy upon your thoughts, 
6 is ſtill alive; and that the father to whom you have confeſſed yourſelf, 
% was once that Theodofius whom you ſo much lament. The love 


> 


* which we have had for one another will make us more happy in it's 


*c diſappointment than it could have done in it's ſucceſs. Providence 
* has difpoſed of us for our advantage, though not according to our 
* wiſhes. Conſider your Theodoſius ſtill as dead, but aſſure yourſelf 
% of one who will not ceaſe to pray for you in Father | | 
| | * % Francis.” 


Conſtantia ſaw that the hand-writing agreed with the contents of 
the letter: and upon refle&ing on the voice, the perſon, the behaviour, 


rg and, above all, the extreme ſorrow of the father during her confeſſion, 


« ſhe difcovered Theodofins in every particular. After having. wept 
* with tears of joy, It is enough,” ſays ſne, Theodoſius is ſtill in 
« being; I ſhall live with comfort, and die in peace.” 

© The LETTERS which the Father ſent her afterwards are yet extant in 


« #he nunnery where fhe refedea; and are often read tothe young religious, 2 


© Inſpire them with good ręſolutions and ſontiments of virtue. It ſo happen- 
* ed, that after Conſtantia had lived about ten years in the cloifter, a 


violent fever broke out in the place, which ſwept away great mul- 


titus, and among others Theodoſiuvs. Upon his death-bed he ſent 
„ his benediction in a very moving manner to Conſtantia; who at that 
mme was herielf fo far gone in the fame fatal diſtemper, that ſhe lay 
© delirious. In the interval which generally precedes death in ſickneſſes 


„of this nature, the abbeſs finding that the phyſicians had given her 


« over, told her that Theodoſius was juſt gone before her, and that he 


© had ſent her his benediction in his laſt moments. Conſtantia received it 


© with pleaſure. And now,“ ſays ſtre, if I do not alk any thing 
* improper, let me be buried by Theotofins. My yow reaches no far- 
ce nher than the grave: what J aſk, is, T hope, no violation of it,” She 


died ſoon after, and was interred according to her requeſt. 


„Their tembs are ſtill to be ſeen, with -a ſhort Latin inſcription on 
them to the'following purpoſe—— | 

Here ie the bodies of Father Francis and Sifter Conftance. They 
"invert lowly zu uber di ves, an in their degths they were-not divided: 
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THEODOSIUS axp CONSTANTIA.' 


VOLUME THE FIRST, Ws 664, 


CONTAINING ._ 
3 THEIR CORRESPONDENCE, FROM AN EARLY ACQUAINTANCE" TO THE _ | 
IH DEPARTURE OF THEODOSIUS, 1 8 


P — 
Cn + 8 


LET ITER.I arable from the purſuit of pleaſures. 
8 | .  , Theſe are jealous gods, and demand 
| CONSTANTIA TO THEODOSIUS, from their votaries all the affections of 
ffs the heart, all the attentions of the mind. 
ny it poſſible that Theodo- They enſlave the better faculties, -and ' 
4 P ſius can approve the phi- make the ſenſes the tyrants of the un- 
I & loſophy of Bernie? What derſtanding. Set | 
Paw would become of Chriſl- Surely the mind is too noble a pro- 
„ tianity, were we to adopt vince for ſuch rulers; and, to me, the 
| the following creed? L'ab- maxim of Bernier appears to be no leſs. 
ſtinence des Mar? me paroit un grand inconſiſtent with ſound philoſophy than 
pech. A ſin to abſtain from pleaſures! with true religion. I fancy you will 
What can he mean? Is not this perfe&- find ſome difficulty to ſupport him in 
Iy the reverſe of all moral and religious the opinion of 39 n | 
precepts? Are not abſtinence, and mor- 1 Coms rAN TIA. 
tification, and ſelf-denĩal, echoed in our ew 55 1835 > 
ears from the firſt dawn of reaſon? Are | | . 
not we taught to guard againſt the pre- Eh 2 
valence of pleaſures in general, and to. e 
look upon them as enemies under tze 3 
maſk of friendſhip? Conſider them in _ THEODOSIUS FO CONSTANTIA, 

a religious light, and they confeſſedly 4. = * 2 ED! 
alienate the heart from it's duty. The VER amiable, and ever ingeni- 
lovers of pleaſure cannot be lowers of _ ous z. pious in her enquiries, and 
| God. The affe&ions cannot be ſet on modeſt in her concluſions, How de- 

things above, while they tend to earth- lightful to accompany Conſtantia in, - 
' iy objects. Confider, their moral ten- the reſearches of truth and ſciencel.. , 
dency, and they will be found to vitiate Clear in her conceptions, and acute on | 
_ and debale the-ſoul; Selfiſhneſs, and her expreſſion; through the medium © 
d neglect of the form) duties, are inſe- her W more clearly, 
„ A | [=P even 


924 


10 


even thoſe ſentiments that are not un- 
known to us. It aſſiſts the underſtand- 
ing in the ſame manner as the teleſcope 
aids the eye, and brings near the diſtant 
object. | > 
Thus it is, Madam, that while you 
call upon me to the deciſion of moral or 
religious enquiries, and place me in the 
dictatorial 3 after having inveſted 
me with the commiſſion of a judge, like 
a ſkilful advocate, you in ſome meaſure 
qualify me for that office, by laying 
before me the whole merits of the 
cauſe. 15 
When I praiſed the philoſophy of 
Bernier, I had not indeed forgot that 
fingular maxim of which you have 


taken notice; but I was by no means 


aware that you would ſeize upon this 
eminence, and from thence diſchar 
your artillery both on the philoſopher 
and his encomiaſt. 

Well, fair friend! ſince Venus is 
armed for the engagement, and has al- 
ready made her attacks, ſhe muſt ex- 
— to meet with a Diomede. But 

heodoftus, perhaps, will not be ſa- 
tisfied with his conqueſt; if, like the 
goddeſs of beauty, Conſtantia ſhould 
retreat, wounded only in the hard. 

Yes, my amiable moraliſt, I do ap- 

rove the philoſophy of Bernier; nay, 
adopt his creed too, and cordially de- 
clare with him, L'abſtinencè des plai- 
Airs me paroit un grand peche. What 


is fin? Is it not to act contrary to the 


will of the Supreme Being? Beyond all 


doubt; where that will is known. Is 


it not evident that the benevolent Crea- 
tor of the univerſe intended, and ſtill 
intends, only the happineſs of his crea- 
tures? This muſt be allowed from the 
Conſent and the appearance of his works 
in general. And is not pleaſure hap- 
pineſs? It muſt be ſo, or the term is 
vain. If, then, the Supreme Being in- 
tended principally the happineſs of his 
-Treatures, and if pleaſure be happineſs, 
to abſtain from pleaſure 1s to — 
the intentions of Providence, to act 
contrary to his will; which is, confeſ- 
ſedly, the very effence of fin; L'ab- 


Hinence des plaifirs oft un grand pecbé. 


It is a capital fin to abſtain from plea- 
Cure, fince it muſt have been the pri- 


mary view of the Divine Beneficence to 


" "Pw 
- 


communicate pleaſure to human na- 
ture. | h 
| To what other end was this pomp, 


THEODOSIUS AND CONSTANTIA. 


this magnificence of beauty” ſcattered 
over the viſible univerſe? Is not this 
the language of nature, through all her 
ſmiling works? „Children, be happy; 
n — into exiſtence by the com- 
© mand of that glorious Being who is 
© love itſelf, your inheritance is plea- 
© ſure, and it is your only duty to cul- 
© tivate it well.“ Are they not, there- 
fore, children of diſobedience, who thus 
invited into the vineyard, ſtand idle in 
the market - place, and vainly ſay, that 
no man hath employed them? 

Hath God created a paradiſe, and 
will not man look around him to enjoy 
it; but, like his firſt parent, as deſcribed 
by the Engliſh poet, till penſively con- 
template himſelf in the murmuring 
fountain? Shall he for ever ſeek his 
image in the waters of adverſity; and 
ſhall the fair ſcenes of life be detarmed 
through ſuch a mirror? 

Surely, to abſtain from pleaſure is a 
negative kind of guilt; ſince that very 


abſtinence is a reproach to the eternal 


and invariable Benevolence! 

From whom do we derive every na- 
tural deſire? By whoſe wiſdom were the 
fine organs of ſenſation formed? To 
whoſe bounty do we owe the objects of 

ratification? And to whoſe benevo- 
ence are we indebted for the capacity 
of enjoyment? Proceed not theſe powers 
and faculties from the great Source of 
all things? Was not each adapted to 
it's peculiar function? And is not the 
neglect of theſe capacities a fault? Is 
not the mortification of them a crime? 

By what means came pleaſure into 
the world? Was it introduced by ſome 
malignant ſpirit? Did ſome dæmon 
contrive it for the deſtruction of man- 


kind? That could not be, for no in- 


ferior being could have power to per- 
vert the faculties and capacities of hu- 
man nature. In ſuch a caſe the Su- 
preme Creator muſt have been an im- 
perfect being: he muſt have wanted 
the will to ſecure the happineſs of his 
creatures; or, if he had the will, he 
muſt have been without the' power to 


execute or eſtabliſh it. Either of theſe 


ſuppoſitions it would be folly to admit. 


Pleaſure, therefore, tan only owe it's 
origin to God, and it's very name proves 


it to be of divine extraction. g 
And ſhall we refuſe acquaintance with 


an object of heavenly deſcent? Shall 


„5675 p 1282 * * 1 
we ungratefully bid the giver reſend. | 
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ture ſuggeſted. 
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his gifts, or reproach him with a ſuppo- 
ion, that MEER affect us with pro- 
penſities we ought not to indulge ? 
Yes, Bernier, you are in the right. 
The renunciation of pleaſure muſt be a 
fin; not only actually, but effectually 
a fin. The mind that refuſes admit - 
tance to ſuch a gueſt, muſt acquire a 
gloomy and unſocial habit; be fit 
only for the regions of monaſtick dul - 
neſs, where lazy ſanctity offers a pre- 
oſterous devotion to that Being, who 
intended that we ſhould rejoice in and 
partake of a general and ſocial happi- 
neſs. | 
When the bias of nature is oppoſed, 
when her ſovereign dictates are broken, 
man becomes incapable of rendering 
any acceptable ſervice either to his God, 
to ſociety, or to himſelf! To his God 
he is ungrateful; nay, he inſults him 
with a devotion more becoming the 
worſhippers of Moloch, while he ſup- 
poſes him capable of delighting in 
cruelty; of afflicting his creatures, by 
giving them paſſions which it ſhould be 
a merit to mortify; and of tantalizing 
them, by requiring a rigid abſtinence 
from every inviting enjoyment that na- 
To the intereſts and 
affections of ſociety he becomes cold 


and indifferent, when, what ſhould 


principally engage him to them, the 
ſocial defires of nature groan beneath 
the yoke of undelighted abſtinence, 
Upon the ſame principles he is an enemy 
to himſelf, to that being which was 
given him for his enjoyment, and which 
at laſt he ſhould render back to the 
Giver, with, © I knew that thou wert 
© an hard Maſter, therefore the talent 
£ that thou gaveſt me I have made no 


c uſe of: behold, here it is again. 


O Pleaſure! thou firſt, beſt gift of 
eternal Beneficence! Faireſt and moſt 
beloved daughter of heaven, all hail! 
and welcome to ſojourn on earth! A 
ſtranger thou art to. every. malignant 
and unſocial paſſion, formed to expand, 
to exhilarate, to humanize the heart! 

But whither has my ſubje& tranſport- 
ed me? Have loſt fight of Conſtantia? 
Ln cannot be; for pleaſure is my ſub- 
ee 2,4: } 


Vet poſſibly my.amiable friend is by h 
this: — —— —_ half diſpleaſed, 
Where, ſays ſhe, £,will. this end ? 
Has Theodoſius conſpired with Ber- 
© nier to revive. the ſchool of Epicurus? 
By no means, 


dam! The pleaſure 


42 1 init Nig ndtte eee 
we preach is not the offspring of chance, 
but the child of God, , - 
The Epicurean. doQrine of pleaſure 
is ſelfiſh; this that we would recommend 
is pious. From conſiderations reſpect- 
ing the uncertainty of this life; and the 
improbability of another, the Athenian 
philoſopher, if we may believe bis bio- 
grapher, Laertius, taught his followers 
to purſue inceſſantly all that was called 
enjoyment, From refle&ions that are 
honourable to the eternal Providence; 
that conclude him to be the liberal Giver 
of all that deſerves the name of enjoy- 
ment, of the objects that gratify, and 
the faculties that enjoy; in obedience 
to his benevolent intentions, would we 
ſummon the world to the purſuit of 
pleaſure, and convince it that the ſun 
doth not ſhine in vain? 2 A ale 
Nor will this doctrine, as my fair 
friend apprehends, be at all inconſiſtent 
with the pure precepts of that religion 
we profeſs. ; 1 
or, after all, what is pleaſure? Is 
it to be found at the table of riotous 
feſtivity, or in the venal arms of erra- 
tick love? Impoſſible! for theſe are the 
haunts of madneſs, of meanneſs, diſ- 
guſt, and folly. = | 
Human Pleaſure is of a delicate tem» 
per. She diſclaims all connections with 
indecency and exceſs: the declines the 
ſociety of untender Deſire, and of Riot 
roaring in the jollity of his heart. A 
ſenſe of the dignity of human nature al- 
ways accompanies her, and ſhe cannot 
admit of any thing that degrades it. 
Tenderneſs, Good Faith, Modeſty, and 
Delicacy, are her handmaids; Tempe- 
rance and Chearfulneſs are her boſom 
friends. She is no ſtranger to the en- 
dearments of love; but ſne always con- 
ſults her handmaids in the choice of the 
object: ſhe never refuſes her preſence 
at the ſocial board, where her. friends 
are always placed on her right-band, - 
and on her left. During the time, he 
generally addreſſes herſelf to Chearful- 
neſs, till Temperance demands her at- 
tention, | ' 
Let us, now, . Conſtantia, enquire 
whether, this amiable being merits the 
charge that you have brought againſt 


— 
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Will ſhe alienate the heart from it's 
duty? But how? Has it not already ap · 
peared, that ſhe herſelf was ſent from 
God, the beſt gift of infinite benevo-—- 
lence? It is only in the abuſe, in the 
Ba perverſion 
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12 THEODOSIUS AND CONSTANTIA, 
a 4 . 1 8 ; © . | 


zerverſion of the gift, that the heart can 
| achbr vn wt from it's duty.” 

The lovers of pleaſure may, undoubt- 
tdly, be lovers of God. To be pleaſed 
with the gift, and not love the giver, 
would be unnatural and ungrateful. 
Hence the charge of the inſpired wri- 
ter, that ſome were lovers of pleaſure, 
more than lowers of God, What was 
this more or leſs than the charge of in- 


\ 


titude ? | | 


The affections, you fay, cannot be 


het on things above, while they tend to 


. earthly objects. Literally, they cannot; 


Þut the beſt devotion, that ſuch an im- 
perfect creature as man is capable of 
paying, is derived from his mortal feel- 
Ings, perceptions,” and enjoyments. 
When he finds himſelf happy in theſe, 
He: is naturally led to adore that Being 
who gave them; to look up with gra- 


. titude'to him, and ſo far to fe? bis affec- 


tions on things above, as he has reaſon 
to hope for a happier allotment in an 
improved ſtate of exiſtence, Thus 


far, even a regard to things on earth 


may aſſiſt his picty, and encourage his 
hope... | 7 

Our ideas of heavenly: objects are 
extremely abſtracted from ſenſe, and yet 


it is difficult through any other medium 


to extend the affections to them. It 
has been obſerved with philoſophical 
truth, by one of the ſacred writers; that, 
a man love not his brother aubom 
he hath ſeen, how ſhould he lowe God 
6. zvhom be bath not ſeen?* I will bor- 


_ vow: his'\mode of reaſoning, and will 


add, if a man love not thoſe gifts of 


Bod which he hath ſeen, how ſhould 


he ſet his affection on thoſe which he 
hath not ſeen ?- If he hath not been 
pleaſed with thoſe enjoyments which 
the Divine bounty hath allotted him, 
as peculiarly adapted to this ſtate of 
being, what moral proſpe& can he have 


of being better ſatisfied in any future 
- ſtate? 1 4 # ©: 


But you quarrel with the mera ten- 
dency of pleaſure, and load it with the 
heavy charge of vitiating and debaſing 
the mind; adding, that ſelfiſhneſs, and 


à neglect of the ſocial duties, are inſe- 


parable from the purſuit of it. Has 


not my friend made a miſnomer here, 


in giving the name of pleaſure to Vice? 
Change the terms only, and the charge 


is juſt. It is impoſſible that innocent 
pleaſures ſhould vitiate, or that delicate 


enjoyments ſhould debaſe the mind, It 
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is impoſſible that thoſe ſocial delights 
which ſoften the heart; ſhould 'make it 
ſelfiſh, or exclude from it's feelings a 
regard for the happineſs of others. 
If we look into the minds and man- 
ners of men, we ſhall find that nut the 
very abſtemious, the mortified, or the 
ſanctimonious, are moſt diſtinguiſhed 
for ſocial virtues. The reaſon, Ithink, 
is obvious: when innocent appetites 
and defires are reſtrained, the ſocial af- 
fections languiſh under the ſame òppreſ- 
ſion. It is ſcarcely poſſible, that any 
man who admits of no enjoyments in 
himſelf, ſhould be indulgent to thoſe of 
others. We behold innumerable in- 
ſtances of this, both in thoſe who'cannot 
and in thoſe who will not 'enjoy. b 
The encouragement of pleaſure, there- 
fore, cheriſhes the ſocial virtues; and 
he who is of a happy diſpoſition himſelf, 
will be the firſt to promote the happineſs 
of his neighbour. | 
Vet, will not pleaſures enſlave the 
better faculties, and make the ſenſes the 
tyrants of the foul? No doubt—if the 
enjoyments of the mind are excluded: 
but the ſoul has it's peculiar pleaſures, 
which may and ought to take their 
turn; and if the intellectual appetites 
are gratified, as well as the ſenſual and 
the ſocial, the province of the mind will 
neither be uncultivated, nor be ſubject 
to the uſurpation of invaders. 
Pardon me, Conſtantia! when I write 


to you, I know not when to have done! 


Even now I lay down the pen with re- 

lutance—even now, with a ſigh, I ſub- 

ſcribe | 
THEODOSIUS, 


LETTER III. 
 CONSTANTIA TO THEODOSIUS. 


"THERE is nothing more true, than 

that credulity is the foible of wo- 
men. I have a violent inclination to 
believe every word you have ſaid, as 
well your gallantry as your philoſophy : 
nay, I can hardly bewail the ruin of my 
poor arguments; though I have the va- 
nity to think, that the breaches you 
have made in them might eaſily be re- 
paired. However, you certainly had the 
happieſt addreſs to introduce your doc- 
trine by the hand of flattery. The un- 
derſtanding of a woman is by nothing 


ſo eaſily vanquiſhed as by the __ 
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| THEODOSIUS. AND, CONSTAN TIA. 
df praiſe, If it be to your purpoſe to 


weaken it, give it the compliment of 
Krength. If you would blind it, call 
it brighter than the day. The praiſe of 
a philoſopher is really a moſt dangerous 
thing; and it is not in female fortituce 
to reſiſt it. Accompanied with the ideas 
of truth and gravity, it makes it's way 
to the heart without oppoſition; and 
the ſenſe and dignity of the ſpeaker con- 
ſpire with our natural love of it, to give 
it the ſanAion of ſincerity, : 
Should I preclude all future _ 
ments from the letters of Theodoſius, 


and ſay no more than what is uſually 


faid upon ſuch occaſions, viz. that I 
could not deſerve them; however true 
it might he, it would not ſave me from 
the charge of affectation: an imputa- 
tion which of all others would be moſt 
dreadfui to me! Frank- hearted let me 
be eſteemed; and, though deſtitute of 
every other excellence, I ſhall not be 
the meaneſt of my ſex. 

But you ſee, my friend, J have given 
you ferious, and, I hope, ſatisfactory 
reaſons, why you ſhould ſhut up the 
fountains of adulation; unleſs youthink 


that they will give fertility to a barren 
foil. Aſſure yourſelf, I ſhall conclude 


this'to be your opinion, if you pay any 
compliments either to my perſon or my 
underſtanding. - 

I find no inclination to controvert any 
df the principles contained in your laſt. 


They are all amiable at leaſt, if they 
are not ſolid; and, poſſibly, it may be 


nothing more than the prejudice of a 
narrow education, that would withold 
any part of the credit due to them. 
Ah, my friend! for, ſurely, you are 
my friend, if any confidence may be re- 
ſed in human appearances; pity the 
Ignorance of a hapleſs girl, I had almoſt 
ſaid an orphan, unaſhſted and unin- 


ſtructed !—Believe me, Theodoſius, to 
| Your converſation I am indebted for al- 


moſt all the valuable ſentiments I have, 
You firft taught me to think at large: 
you told me that liberty of opinion 
was as much a natural inheritance as 
me? gr ; that human nature had 
ong groaned under the tyranny of cuſ- 
tom; and that the worſt ſpecies of cap- 
tivity, was the impriſonment of the 
mind, | | | 
Ever to be remembered is that diſtin- 
guiſhed leſſon, which, upon our firſt 
acquaintance, you gave me in the grove 


of poplars. You politely pretended, that 


' 


. THEODOSIUS TO CONSTANTIA. 


"OE ALIGN TS 


it was. written by ſome other perſon, for 
the inftruftion of another woman: but 
I ſoon diſcovered in it the ſpirit and 
manner of Theodoſius; and found it ſo 
well adapted to my own circumſtances, 
that I could no longer doubt either for 
whom, or by whom it was written, 
Notwithſtanding this diſcovery, Imuſt 
beg you will favour me with a copy of 
it; for that which you gave me has 
been deſtroyed, I believe, by the zeal 
and indultcy of Father M——. Adieut 


CONSTANTIA. 


LETTER MD; 


Y ſuppoſing me to be the author of 
the following letter, you have ĩaĩd 
me under ſome difagreeable. circume 
ſtances. But what would you conclude, 
ſhould T, on that account, refuſe you a 
copy of it? Might you not juſtly charge 
me with that affectation which you {a 
greatly deſpiſe? You ſhall have it, be 
the conſequence what it will. Conſtan- 
tia commands, and Theodohus. muſt 
obey. * 


© THOUGHTS ON THE IMPROVE= 
© MENT OF THE MIND AND MAN= 
NERS, ADDRESSED TOA YOUNG 
LADY OF BOLOGNA. BY A MEM=- 
BER OF THE ACADEMY DELL& 
CRUSCA, 


a «a a M 


© MADAM, | 

ky THE firſt ſtep that a young lady 
can take towards improvement, 
is to be convinced that ſhe wants it. 
The mind is ſituated in ſuch an ob- 
ſcure receſs, and is fo. little the ob- 
ject of the ſenſes, that it is à difficult 
matter to take a view of it at all: 
much more, to behold it in it's true 
Iight. Hence, we are apt to believe it 
ſufficiently furniſhed, when deſolate 
and empty; and to think it properly 
cultivated, though it produces little 
more than the rude gtowth of nature. 
© Better, however, is even that growth 
© than. ſome artificial products. Bet- 
ter is the harveſt of wild fimplicity, 
© than the rank and thriving crops that 
© have been cultivated by the induſtry 
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and to oppreſs it's better fruits, af- 

© feRation is the moſt deſtructive; where 
© jt takes root, the love of truth and 
© nature periſh unavoidably, and arti- 
* fice and infincerity uſurp their place. 
ualities like theſe are ſo infinitely 

© odious, ſo perfectly oppoſite to all that 
© is amiable or deſerving of confidence, 
© that, if a woman had an averſion to 


© being beloved, ſhe could not find a 
more effeftual antidote. 


© Never, Madam, have I known an 
© affeted woman poſſeſſed of any ami- 
© able or any virtuous quality 

The Coccatrici is not unknown to 
® you. Behold in her, then, a moſt in- 
6 firutive lecture on the management of 
the mind? For the Coccatrici, with 
the belt natural underſtanding, not 


© uncultivated by books, is at pains 


T to render herſelf the moſt odious wo- 
© man in the world. Affectation has 
© the abſolute dominion both of her 
© perſon and mind. Her words, her 


* mottons, her actions, her opinions, 


© are all under the influence of affecta- 
E tion; all receive it's ugly and diſ- 
E guſtful tamp. Obſcurely born her- 
© ſelf, the Coccatrici's paſſion is diſ- 


* tinftion. Without 2 accompliſn- 


© ments of perſon, ſhe affects the ſoft- 
© neſs, the negligence, the languiſh- 
E ments of beauty. Theſe, and in- 
© numerable more abſurdities, arifing 
© from the ſame principle of affectation, 
© render ker the contempt of your ſex, 
© and the jeſt of ours. Yet were ridi- 
© culous manners the only effe& of this 
2 principle, the Coccatrici might be 
© Javghed at and pitied; but the ſame 
« infincerity, the ſame deviation from 
© truth and nature which produces theſe, 
© has other conſequences that render her 
6 deteftable: ſhe is ſcurrilous and treach- 
E erous; nor is this to be wondęred at. 
A mind which affectation has alienat- 
© ed from every natural principle of 
* ſimplicity, loſes at the ſame time the 
© ſocial virtues, and becomes indifferent 
© to the intereſts and the reputation of 
E others. | 

Of no ſimple ingredients is this cha- 
t rafter compoſed. Forbidding pride, 
E ridiculous vanity, infidious > 220 
4 rity, virulent malignity, make a part 
© of the compoſition of the Coccatrici. 


* Characters are always the beſt com- 


Th ruroposius AND CONSTANTIA. 
_ © © Of all the offenſive weeds that are 
© apt to ſpring up in a young mind, 


ments upon precepts. In the Coccas 
* trici, Madars, aa behold by — — 
© odious qualities a poliſhed under · 
© ſtanding may be debaſed. 
For the improvement of the man 

ners, therefore, ſomething more muſt 
be neceſfary than the mere acquiſition 
of knewledge; and this ſomething I 
take to be the cultivation of benevo- 
lence and ſincerity. An infinite num- 
ber of virtues will ſpring from theſe 
valuable roots. The love of human- 


fellow creature; and, together with 
the approbation of your own heart, 
general eſteem and admiration will be 
your reward. The love of truth will 
ſave you from affectation, and from 


crifice at the ſhrine of Nature, an 

borrow from her your manners an 

ſentiments, not from the fantaſtick 
humours of faſhion. From her, like- 
wiſe, borrow your knowledge, an 

not from the labours of the ſchools, 
She will give you no narrow or illi- 
beral ideas of her great Author. Be 
ſuch writers, therefore, your ſtudy, 
as have made her theirs; ſuch as have 
ſhewn the wiſdom, the ceconomy, 07 
prudence, the benevolent purpoſes o 

her works. The contemplation of 
ſuch objects gives the mind a large 
and liberal turn, lays a foundation 
for the moſt rational piety, and re- 
conciles us to the allotments of life, 


of a wiſe and benevolent Power over 
every department of the univerſe. 
Next to natural philoſophy, the 
hiſtary of human: kind will merit your 
attention. Various are the advantages 
to be derived from this courſe of read - 
ing. A celebrated writer of anti- 
quity has obſerved, that he who is 
ignorant of what happened before his 
own times, is ſtill a child, Before I 
had made a competent acquaintance 
with hiſtory, I never could read this 
* paſſage without pain and ſhame, I ima» 
© gined that the eyes of the great Ora- 
© tor were upon me, and that I appear» 
© ed childiſh before him. I am now 
© extremely well convinced, that what 
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© heobſerved was comparatively juſt. 
6 „ I the characteriſtick of 


© childhooc | Is 

informed, at whatever period of 

0 is ſtil in a puerile ſtate. 4. 14 
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ood, and the mind that is un- 
. life 


kind will make you a friend to every 


all it's diſagreeable conſequences: nd - 


| when we behold the ſuperintendence 
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© From the knowledge of paſt events 
and their cauſes; from attending to 
the economy of Providence in the 
external and internal re of 
the world; by tracing the progreſs of 
ſcience, and the gradual improvement 
of the mind, we learn to form juſt 
conceptions of human actions and 
opinions; to make the beſt uſe of rea- 
ſon in foreſeeing the conſequences of 
principles yet unpractiſed; to enlarge 
and liberalize our religious ſentiments; 
while we contemplate the Supreme 
Being in the capacity of'an univerſal 
arentz and to ſee what moral per- 
feRion the human mind is capable of, 
when man, in his ſavage and in his 
civilized ſtate, is diſtinctly preſented 
to our view. ü ET 
© Theſe, Madam, are enquiries wor- 
thy of a rational creaturez worthy of 
that acute and penetrating genius 
which the liberal hand of Nature has 
given you! 
© Make an adequate uſe of her gene- 
rous and valuabſe gifts. Deſpiſe the 
ſneer of ſuperficial foppery, that is 
ever jealous of ſuperior ſenſe, and 
dreads the knowledge of a woman 
on account of it's own ignorance. 
If you are not without hopes of being 
united to a man of an accompliſhed 
mind, qualify yourſelf for his com- 
pany. Let im not be obliged to 
conſider his wife merely as a domeſ- 
tic, uſeful in her appointment; make 
him efteem her as a rational compa- 
nion, whoſe converſation may enliven 
the hours of ſolitude; and who, with 
a mind not vacant or unfurniſhed, 
may, like the houſeholder in the goſ- 
pel, bring forth out of ber treaſure 
things new and old, 
To what a deſpicable ſtate would 
your ſex be degraded by thoſe mono- 
polizers of dignity and knowledge, 
who would debar you from both! 
What! were reaſon, and reflection, 
and memory, and every other faculty 
that is adapted to literary improve- 
ments, given to you as they are given 
to us, by a, different author, or for 
different purpoſes? Mean fallacy in 
our ſex, that would eſtabliſh, the workt 
ſpecies of tyranny, over you, the ty- 


ranny of the mind! Groundleſs and 
fear. in man, that he ſhould 


illiberal, fear i 
loſe bie dignity in the eyes of a wo- 


k. 4 
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meet the reſſ 


- 


ſenſe! Is it the ty of cultivated 

minds to ſee in an humble light tho 
accompliſhments of others? Is it not- 
from ſuch minds only, that they can 

| due to their merit? - 
He who is afraid of marrying a wo- 

man that is not abſolutely 'gnorants | 
gives a fair proof, at leaſt, that ſuch 

is not his own caſe, 


| © There are provinces, in which our 


ſex may properly acquire and main- 
tain a Coby of knowledge, and 
in which it would not be worth your 
while to excel. There are, likewiſe, 
certain departments in which you 
ſhould claim, unrivalled, the compli. 
ment of excellence; but the cultiva- 
tion of the mind ſhould be equally 
the care of both, ſince Nature has, 


given to both minds equally capable. 


of cultivation. 

© To an acquaintance with natural 
and civil hiſtory, you will do well to 
join the lighter and more amuſive en- 
tertainments of the Belles Lettres. 


The ſtudy of the former will enrich, 


that of the latter will embelliſh the 
mind, From works of taſte and har- 
mony, we derive a kind of mechani- 
cal virtue, and learn to admire what 
is truly beautiful and harmonious 
in moral life. The genius of poetry 
has a ſoftening and humanizing in- 
fluence on the mind; and it's pathe= 
tick powers increaſe that charming 
ſenſibility, that enthuſiaſtick tender- 
neſs and delicacy of affection, which 
renders your lovely ſex ſo juſtly the 
delight and admiration of ours, | 
I mean not, however, that by this. 
kind of reading you ſhould ſoften 
your mind, ſo much as form your 
taſte, by admiring and attending to 
what is perfe&ly beautiful, in one of. 
the fineſt arts of imitation. 

This art is fo naturally adapted ta 
cultivate that harmony, which the 
academies of old eſteemed the eſſence 
of moral virtue, that I was always 
at a loſs to know why Plato would. 
haye poets baniſhed his common 
wealth, till convinced it was becauſe 


they hurt the intereſts of religion, and 


injured the dignity of the gods, by. 
bringing them into the joyous, pur- 
ſuits of poetry. ; 


After all, Madam, whatever pro- | 
ficiency you may have it in your. 


man who was not inferior 0 him in * power to make in literary accompliſh- 


ments, 
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16 mTHEoODOSIUS AND CONSTANTIA.. 


© ments, forget not that the qualities 


of the heart are infinitely preferable 


to thoſe of the head. Should you be 


unable, for want of aſſiſtance or op- 
© portunity, to furniſh your mind with 
© the treaſures of antiquity, to acquaint 
© yourſelf with the ohiloſophy of na- 
ture, or to embelhſh your taſte by 
* the more poliſhed labours of genius, 
© remember that you ſtill have it in your 
© power to make yourſelf amiable, by 


a ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, by an open- 


4 nefs of heart, and fimplicity of man- 
5 ners.” he | | 


Thus far, Conſtantia, the grave aca- 
demician. You will now, I hope, not 
be unwilling to take up the ſofter cha- 
rater of the Friend. —Ah! name, re- 
plete with tenderneſs! comprehenſi ve of 
every kind, every faithful ſentiment! 
© Surely you are my friend,” did you 
ſay? Yes, Conſtantia, believe it! ever- 
more believe it! If every ardent with 
for your happineſs, every active impulſe 
to — and oblige you; if the higheſt 
efteem, and the tendereſt regard, may 
be allowed to conſtitute the moſt eſſen- 
tial part of friendſhip; ſurely Theodoſius 
is the friend 6f Conſtantia. 

Vet, too generous in your acknow- 
Jedgments, too liberal even in your ideas 


me any part'of your accompliſhments? 
Alas! what am I? The little virtues 1 
have—if any I have—T borrow from 
Conſtantia; and by continvally con- 
templating her perfections, I acquire, 
as it were, a habit of imitating them. 
Can I make a better uſe of theſe un- 
chearful hours, that F am doomed to 
at à diſtance from the friend of 
my heart? Dans ces retraites ſolitaires, 
I find no other conſolation than what 
writing to or thinking of her affords 
me. £2 6 IP, . ' . 
Why thoſe needleſs prohibitions of 
po Why ſhould Conſtantia forbid 
er friend to compliment either her per- 


on or her underſtanding? The former 


has no need of, and the latter is above 

— 0 7H OO 
What luxury in the indulgence of 

this growing tenderneſs} Ah, precious 


Jozury perhaps, forbidden! Adieu! 
Poo og M is 3 . Tx 
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OY 


of religion hurt it's inter 
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CONSTANTIA TO THEODOSIUS.: 


RY ER generous and obliging; but, 
poſſibly, too tender! Yet ſhall I 
blame my friend for his tenderneſs? _ 
Surely, no—but why * forbidden?” what 
does that mean? Shall the intercourſe , 
of friendſhip be forbidden? I cannot 
think of that—T cannot, muſt not loſs 
the friendſhip of Theodoſius. Bn 

You have my moſt grateful thanks 
for the academician's letter, which I 
will endeavour to ſecure from the in- 
quiſition of Father M The good 
man has a ſtrange averſion to every thing 
that tends to open the underſtanding. 
Yet why would he keep. us in the 
dark? Can it be of any advantage to 
him? In my opinion, the academician, | 
(or, with your leave, Theodolius) has 
inconteſtibly proved the female right to 
learning. 

This, beyond all doubt, provoked 
the worthy Father's zeal, who uſed to 
ſay, that all knowledge was inveſted 
in the church. Would to Heaven, 
that the church would be liberal for 
once, and diſpenſe a little of that 
knowledge to an ignorant girl, who 
would be no leſs thankful for that than 
for it's prayers! | TR, 

Will you, my friend, forgive me, 


when I tell you, that I have frequently 


wiſhed you had been in holy orders, and 
appointed my confeſſor inſtead of Fa- 
ther M I flatter myſelf you would 
have indulged me with works of ſearn- 
ing and imagination, and woyld not 


have confined my poor library to Orai- 


ſons and Notre Peres alone. 
Do not you think that Pen 
eſt, by purſu- 
ing them too cloſely? Suppoſe they 
ſhould now and then afford us a little 
reſpite! Suppoſe they ſhould diverſify | 
our reading and our ſtudies; ſhould we _ 
not return to the attentions of religion 
with greater alacrity? 8 toth 
All theſe churchmen, however, are 
not equally contracted in their opinions. 


I have lately ſtolen the reading of a very _ 


delightful book, which J have been in- 


formed was written for the entertainment 


and inſtruction of the DE 2 
gundy, by the preſent Archbiſhop of 
Cambray, his preceptor. I have, more- 

| over, 
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been told that the publication of 
this book was effected by the treachery 
of a domeſtick, and that it brought freſh 
inconveniences on the' prelate already 
5 1 105 a miſerable condition is hu- 
man reaſon, when liberal ſentiments' 
bring a man into dilgrace! Adieu! 


will bring a m 
| CoNSTAN TIA. 


LETTER VI. 
THEODOSIUS TO CONSTANTIA., 


7 R-joice that you are N e 1575 
F quainred with the new pu licatior 4 
of M. Fenelon, the moſt amiable hiſo- 
ſopher that ever Europe produce: 1 His 
affluence of imagination;hisglowingand' 
impaſſionate ſentiments;theattick ſweet- 
nels and delicacy of his ſtyle; but, a- 
bove all, that delightful enthuſialm x 
which, worſhipping at the ſhrine of ſim- 
ple and beautiful nature, makes every 
reader a convert to her principles: all 
theſe qualities give to Fenelon the palm 
of philoſophy among the moderns. . 

I mourn, with my generous Conftan- 
tia, I mouin his diſgrace; for it is the 
diſgrace of my country. It 1s not for 
Fenelon we need repine. /Reconciled'to 
every event by the 2 of 
philoſophy, is he not more happy in the 
confines of Cambray, than he could be 
if, cateſſed amongſt the number of favou- 
rites; he yer breathed the unwholeſome 
air of a court? Zealous in the diſcharge 
of his paſtoral duties, a friend to hu- 
mankind from principle, buſy in tlie ex- 
erciſe of beneficence to all orders, and 
all ſocieties. of men ho is ſo happy, 
or ſo great as Fenelon? 


Like ſome fair ſtar that ſhootsit's evening 


ray- — 
Brighter * the dim wood's opening 

way; | : 5 
So Fenelon, by favouring courts admir d, 
More feebly ſhone than Fenelon retir d. 


Think not, Conſtantia, that I am 

wrtial to this illuſtrious man, becauſe I | 

ave the honour and the happinets of his 
friendſhip; The following ſubſtance 
of a converſation, that once paſſed be- 
tween us, will convince you, that I. 


have given you no flattering picture of 
him. wn | 


* 


My regard for you, Theodoſius, 
makes me wiſh your happineſs; ang if 
my longer acquaintance, with life ma 
entitle me to give you an advice on th t 
ſubject, T wilt not be iii cf it. 

THEODOSIUS, | 
sir, you will do me the greateſt fa-. 


— 9 


1 1 iN 11 
vour. T have hitherto been a ſtran 


me tow to preſerve the happineſs I en- 

joy, you need only tell me how I may 

28 the continuance of your friend- 
ip. 


to miſety; and it you would, inflru& 


M. DE FENELON., 
at 221 + 141-44 48; bes 
On that you may at all times rely. 


But our friendſhips, like every thing 


&)ſe that we enjoy, are ſubject to the in- 
uences of chance and time. I will give. 
you the beſt proof I'canof mine, there- 
fore, while I have it in my power. . 
The life of man has many cares be- 
longing to itz hut the firſt and greateſt 
care is that of the immortal ſoul,, We 
cannot be too atteitibè to the intereſts 


of a being that ſhall endure for. eyerz 
and” to place any other the ſcale a- 
gainſt theſẽ would be abſolute folly. 
1 THEODOSIUS, 
My lord! 
M. DE FENELON, 
But you cannot want convictions of 
this kind. Vet there is one particular 
cafe reſpecting the ſoul which may not 
have occurred to you. | 
THEODOSIUS, 
I beg to be informed of it, 
NM. DE FENEL ON, 
27 7 ö p 4 "TEL 44 
Have not you obſerved the progreſ- 
ſive improvement of the mental facul- 
ties, from the firſt, dawn of reaſon, to 
the decline of life? | | 


ruropbsius. 


% 


+3 by” $36 Fe ; & © * \s Ow = ö ; 
That improvement muſt be obvious 


to every eye; but ſome of thoſe facul-. 
ties ſeem to decline with life jtſe}f; the 
imagination quently Jaogoeeg un- 
der the weight of years; the powers of 
reaſon and reflection are. many times, 
almoſt wholly loft; and the memory is 
entirely cffated; = far the . 
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informs it. 


able 


2 at 
: * 


of the ſoul ſeems to depend on the per- 
fect ſtate of the body. . 


| M. DE FENELON, 
As the body is merely the habitation 


of the ſoul, it's tenant can no longer 


occupy thoſe apartments that are ruin- 
ous, or decayed by time or accidents. 
Hence ſome of the mental faculties ſeem 
to be annihilated, when they are only 
ſuſpended; thus oftentimes we my 
vainly folicit the memory for an obje 

to-day, with which it will voluntarily 
preſent us to-morrow. An intelligent 
nature cannot ſuffer from material in- 
fluences; and therefore may exiſt in 
the perfection of it's powers, though 


thoſe powers, for want of their proper_ 


vehicles, are not called forth. 
THEODOSIUS, | 


I conceive the poſſibility of this; an 
am now impatient to be informed, what 


new care it is which has the ſoul for 


it's object. 
M. DE FENELON. 


As the faculties of the ſoul are con” 
tinually improveable, and cannot be de- 
ſtroyed by what happens to the body, 
it is probable that, in whatever ſtate of 
comparative perfection they are, upon 
quitting this mode of being, in the 

ame they will paſs into another, which, 
though higher, ſhall be ſtill improveable 
like the former. 


THEODOSIUS., 
What would you infer from hence? 
M. DE FENELON. 
'That, next to the exerciſe of virtue, the 


improvement of the mind ought to be 


our principal care; for as the former 
will entitle us to an improved ſtate of 


being, ſo the latter will qualify us for 


the enjoyment of it. From the bene- 
volence of the Supreme Being, as well 
as upon the principles of reaſon and 
philoſophy, we have a right to hope 
that the ſoul, when it quits the body, 


will not revert to that ſtate of ignorance 


in which it appears to be when it firſt 


THEODOSIUS. 


This is a very pleafing conclufion, 
and ſuggeſts to me a variety of agree - 
ections. S 


* ” * * 
5, N 9 : 


THEODOSIUS AND CONSTANTIA« 


M. DE FENELON. 


I have received great ſatisfactlon from | 


the contemplation of it. It is pregnant 
with many circumſtances of comfort. 
When we have been tolling for the ac- 
quiſition of knowledge, we may have 
the pleaſure to conclude, that we have 


not been labouring for the bread that 


periſbeth, but for that which endureth 
unto eternal life. It muſt be the great- 
eſt conſolation to reflect, that the mental 
improvements we make, ſhall laſt beyond 
the grave; and that the treaſures of 
knowledge we lay up here, we ſhall en- 
joy hereafter. 

If we have contributed by our own 
writings to the advancement of ſcience 
and the cultivation of the mind, what 
a glorious reflection does it afford, that 


theſe effects will laſt for ever; that the 


ſouls which have received new lights, 
new information from our diſcoveries, 
ſhall retain them in every ſucceffive pe- 
riod of being; and that thus we ſhall 
have contributed to the perfection of 


glorified natures and everlaſting intel- 


ligences!—There is ſomething raviſh- 
ing in the thought! I am tranſported! 
I feel a godlike pleaſure in the indul- 
gence of it! 


THEODOSIUS. 


You, my good lord, who have con- 
tributed ſo greatly to the cultivation of 
the human mind, have a right to all 
the pleaſures that ſuch reflections can 
afford; and great, indeed, and adequate 
to the dignity of human nature, are the 
objects of complacency that attend them. 
But, for my own part, I have always 


thought, that every improvement the 
mind could make in this ſtate of being, 


would be ſuperfluous in another; that 
it's faculties would be infinitely en- 
larged; and that, at the command of 
Omnipotence, it would make a quick 
tranſition to the angelick nature, 


M. DE FENELON, 


For ſuch ſuppoſitions, however com- 
mon they may be, I apprehend we have 
little more or better authority than what 


ſelf-flattery will afford us: it appears, 


and has ever appeared to me, more pro- 
bable, that the ſoul ſhould ariſe to ſuch 
a ſtate of perfection as we conceive of 


the angelick natures, by more regular 


gradations than are uſually aſſigned 
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FHEODOSIUS AND CONSTANTIA. 


Here our converſation was interrupted 
by a letter from Madame Guyon; which 
while the good prelate was peruſing with 
viſible eagerneſs, I retired into the gar- 
den, and was led into the following me- 
lancholy reflections. N 

© How affecting it is to obſerve, that 
the moſt enlightened minds make the 
neareſt approaches to certain degrees 
of madneſs or of weakneſs! Genius 
ſeems to be the child of enthuſiaſm; 
and yet enthuſiaſm is frequently the 
diſgrace, the ruin of genius. The 
Archbiſhop of Cambray, the literary 
ornament of Europe, diſtinguiſhed for 
the moſt pure, the moſt refined philo- 
ſophy, is carried away by the dreams 
of fanaticiſm, and attends to the rav- 
ings of an inſane devotee; for ſuch 
is this Madame Guyon!” 

After walking ſome time alone, I was 
again joined by the archbiſhop; who, 
with that calm benignityof countenance 
peculiar to him, reſumed the converſa- 
tion. What followed would ftretch this 
letter too far. Expect an account of it 
in my next. Adieu! 
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'THEODOSIUS. 


L E.F.'E:&: VI" 
THEODOSIUS TO CONSTANTIA, 


M. DE FENELON. 


OU will excuſe me, Theodoſius; 
a letter from Madame Guyon al- 
ways commands my attention. 'That 
ſeraphick woman ſeems to have obtained 
a kind of beatification; and I look 
upon an addreſs from her as it were a 
voice from Heaven. But I will not ſo- 
licit your attention to a ſubje& which 
has given occaſion to ſo many unhappy 
diſputes. I will purſue my purpoſe of 
giving you the beſt inſtructions I am 
able to give you, with regard to your 
conduct and your happineſs. | 
Before we can tread the ſtage of life 


with that gracefulneſs and propriety 


which render every character eaſy and 
agreeable, it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
we ſhould acquire a conſiderable know- 
Jedge both of mankind and of ourſelves. 


This knowledge is not haſtily or eaſily 


to be obtained. We muſt have mixed 
with ſociety, and have attended to the 


different forms that the paſſions and 


purſuits of men aſſume in different cha- 


racters, before we can form any judg- 


adequate. 


| 19 


ment of them that ſhall be generally 


I have known ſome men of 
ſo keen a penetration, that they have 
been able to judge of characters almoſt 
intuitively. But haſty deciſions, though 


they may often be right, may likewiſe 


many times be wrong; ang they never 
ought to have the leaſt weight with us 
in any thing that may concern the re- 
putation or the intereſt of the perſon we 
ſo judge of. What I would obſerve is, 
that there are methods of acquiring a 
readineſs of judging, and that ſuch an 
acquiſition muſt be of great uſe to us 
in the commerce of life. The only 
means I know of are thoſe I mentioned 


to you——to attend to and learn the dif- 


ferent forms that the paſſions aſſume in 
different characters. : 


THEODOSIUS. 


And yet, my lord, may not an arti- 
ficial deportment frequently render ſuch 
an enquiry vain? | 

M. DE FENELON. 
It may ſometimes perplex it, but will 


ſeldom render it vain; even artifice it- 


ſelf takes a colour from the paſſions, 

and they may be read and diſtinguiſhed 

in it's operations. | 
THEODOSIUS, 


Thus you would inſtruct me to know 
men in general: but may there not be 
a more particular proceſs of enquiry, 
where a more particular knowledge of 
individuals is neceſſary? I ſhould be 
glad to be informed how I might ob- 
tain a thorough knowledge of the man 
I could wiſh to make my friend, 


M. DE FENELON. 


For this, different methods have been 
recommended, and differentexperiments 
have been tried, Some have had re- 


courſe to the chymical proceſs of the 


bottle, and others to a fictitious diſtreſs; 
but both to no valuable effect. The 
firſt did not conſider that a man deprived 
of reaſon is no longer a man; and the 
laſt had not reflected that, on certain 
occaſions, a man might want the power, 
though he wanted not the will, io relieve 


the diſtreſſes of his friend. 


If you would obtain a perfect know... 
ledge of any man, it muſt be from his 
domeſtick character. Such a father, 


maſter, brother, ſon, or huſband, as he 
ſhall be found, ſuch a friend will he be. 
It is, moreover, in the minuter circum- 
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| theſe he is under the influence of his 


elf; while, in his mere open and im- 


And at the ſame ti 
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ances of his conduct, that we are to 
12 D 


enquire for a man's real chara 1 


naturd} diſpoſition, and zets front bim- 


45. 


4 


| bebe actions, he may be drawn by 


© publick 6þihiod, and many other ex- 
m.. 21 enn 

ernal motiyes, from that Piss which 
nature would have taken. 

Were T'ofice more to make choice of 

a friend, the firſt qualities I would look 

for in him ſhould be ſincerit and fen- 

Gibility: for theſe are the foundation of 
_ 5 


all other virtües. 


1 
— 


| THEODOSIUS. 
Stop not here, my lord, I entreat you; 
but 11 me how that ſelf-knowled e ig 
to he acquired, the acquiſition of Wiel 
you have allowed to be ſo eſſential to 
Hur happineſs, 


M. DE FENELON. 
| There is no ſtudy ſo neceſſary as this; 


and yet, „ there is none 
ſo difficult. Selfe knowledge, like that 
Heſperian fruit which was defended by 
the vigilance of fleepleſs dragons, is 
ſurrounded by ſo many powerful guards, 
that it is almoſt inaccefiible.—[ndulge 
me a moment, Theodoſius, in my fa- 
vourite province of allegory. —The moſt 
aſſiduous of theſe 4 is Vanity, 

e the moſt artful. 
If you are determined to have acceſs, 
ſhe has addrefs enough to impoſe upon 


- you; and, inſtead of Self knowledge, to 


reſent'you witk à different object, fair 

ndeed, La eguftfül to look upon, but 
very unſike the f gure you ought fo have 
ſeen. Pride fands, © a" dangerous 
centinel, at the gate of Self-knowledge; 
when vou demand admittance, he ſeats 
you on a throne, and bids you Took down 
80 the crowds that ſurround you: you 
Tobk with com r with 
ignorante: Should the arts both of 


Pride and Nn be ineffectual, there 


is yet another 'redoubt to be attacked, 


which is defended by Self-deception. 


This is the fubrleſt of all the guards 
that ſurround the” tree of Self-know- 
ledge: | In her hand is a waving mi- 
ruf that turns every way, which ſo 
dazzles and confuſes the hgbt, that you 
inguiſh"the real ob. 
jeck you aim at, from the images re- 
needed in her mirrout. At leng h, with 
e 


Dr 


THEODOSIVUS. 


Theſe, indeed, make 2 formidable 
guard,—How ſhall they be overcome? 


M. DE FENELON. 
Only by the affiſtance of Truth. As 


the machinations of inferior enchanters 
vaniſh upon the appearance of an abler 
magician; or, rather, as the diableries 
of infernal ſpirits are deſtroyed by the 
influence of a celeſtial; fo Pride, Vani- 
ty, and Self. deception, fly from the ap- 
Proach of Truth. 


THEO DOS IUs. 


et is it not, my lord, a matter of 
di mculty to engage this valuable auxi- 
liary? 
M. DE FENELON, 


—Or, rather, to perſuade ourſel ves 
to employ him; for there the difficulty 
lies: before he can be brought over to 
our party, he requires fo many morti- 
fying conceſſions, that we reject his ſer- 
vices becauſe we are unwilling to pur- 
chale them at ſo dear a rate. 


3 THEO PDOSIUsS. 
Yet, ſurely, my lord 
N. DE FENELON., 


They are but imaginary poſſeſſions 
that he requires us to part with. It is 
very true; and, for that reaſon, one 
would think the terms not hard. The 
dominions of Vanity, like the gardens 
of Armida, are purely ideal, and may 
be given up without loſs.” 


THEODOSIUS., 


And yet, poſſibly, we are indebted 
to this fame Vanity for half the happi- 
neſs we enjoy, Does not the whole art 
of happineſs conſiſt, principally, in be- 
. 


M. DE FEN ELOx. 
You have drawn me upon a rock 


that 1 wiſhed to aygid. Far the ſake of 
rnth and Virwues kom willing to ker. 
ſuade myſelf it is not ſo; certainly we 
are not deceived when we derive our 
happineſs from the ie of theſe. 
t the ſame time I will own that, ſuch 
is the weakneſs of human nature, there 
are a thouſand douceyrs neceſſary to give. 
a reliſh to life, in, the compoſition of 
which, deceit has, a_principal band. 


ut 


A 


But what the Engliſh poet calls, The 
« ſober certainty of waking bliſs; that 
muſt undoubtedly flow from the exer- 
ciſe, or the reflection, of what is real 
and ſubſtantial. 


THEODOSIUS, 


It ſhould ſeem, then, that there are 
two ſources of happineſs; one from 
which the imagination derives fancied 
entertainment and unreal pleaſure; an- 
other that, ariſing in conſcious virtue, 
yields to reaſon and reflection a more 
genuine delight. 


M. DE FENFLON. 


Evidently; and we may drink at both 
theſe ſources; but we ſhould make it 
our care, that the fountains of ima- 
ginary pleaſure contain nothing that 
may tend to inebriate or dilorder, the 
mind. 

THEODOSIUS. 


Can they ever be attended with ſuch 
conſequences? 


M. DE FENELON. 


Too frequently they are. The ima- 


gination may be indulged till it ſhall 
acquire an habitual empire over the un- 
deritanding. A man whole genius and 
temper are naturally warm and fanci- 
ful, may give himſelf up ſo entirely to 
the ſweet influences of enthuſiaſm, that 
the powers of cool reaſon and diſcern- 
ment ſhall be greatly invalidated, if pot 
wholly ſuſpended. | 
* 


k * * * * + % + * * 
© # „* „ „„ # * * 
Imagine, my Conſtantia, how this 
ſpeech affected me. At that moment 
the affair of Madame Guyon occurred 
to me; and I wept to think that my 
amiable inſtructor, in his own perſon, 
bore teſtimuny to the truth of his ob- 
ſervation. | 7 
The remaining part of our conver- 
ſation, with my anſwer to ſome paſſages 
in your laſt letter, ſhall follow this 
Without delay. Adieu! | 
_  THEODOSIUS, 


LETTER VIII. 
THEODOSIUS TO CONSTANTIA, 


1 Concealed my tears as well as. poſ- 


hble, while the good prelate thus 


t proceeded, CE 82 
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M. DZ FEXELON» 


Every principle acquires force and 
influence from habit; and if it be, as it 
certainly mult be, for our happineſs, to 
live under the dominion of Reafon, we 
ſhould take care to exerciſe and conſult 
it upon every occaſion. Thus it will 
acquire ſtrength and efficacy, and our 
obedience to it's diftates wall become 
eaſy from habit. 


THEODOSIUS... 


The dictates of Reaſon are undouht- 
edly the laws of life. But, in general, 
my lord, how impotent and ineffectual! 
W hat ayails her legiſlation, when the 
will, the executive power, ſeems not to 
be in her intereſt? | 


M. DE FENELON. 


The will muſt be gained over by art 
and management. Where Reaſon hag 
not eſtabliſhed her empire, ſhe muſt do 
it by degrees; exert her authority in 
little and indifferent things, make mock- 
fights with the enemy, and have re- 
courſe to every other gradual and per- 
ſuaſive method which is made uſe of 
to reconcile us to talks of difficulty, 


THEODOSIUS, 


This method, indeed, my lord, is the 
moſt promiſing; but it ſeems that we 
either want {kill or inclination to apply 
it, We always conſider Reaſon as 
impoſing her diQates with a magiſte- 
rial ſpirit. She ſeems to approach us 
with an air of rigid honeſty, rude and 
unpoliſhed as the dictators from the 
plough. | 


And did the fame fimplicity of man- 
ners, which diſtinguiſhed the age of 
Cincinnatus, prevail at this day, ſhe 
would. be as ſucceſsful toe. Alas, 
Theodoſius ! to the loſs of that ſimpli⸗- 
city, to our deviation from nature, 
we owe the greateſt part of thoſe gyjls 
whereof we complain. I think the 
precept moſt eſſential to the happineſi 
of human life, is, © Live agreeably. to 
© nature,* 7 


THEODOSIUS. 


This ept, my lord, appears to 
want a — May T hast the hap- 
pineſs to hear the Arcbbiſhop'of Cam- 
bray preach from ſuch a text? 

| M, DE 
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M. DE FEN ELO. 
Nature herſelf will here be the beſt 


commentator. She, as well as Reaſon, 
ſeems to have her conſcience in the hu- 
man mind, which fails not to reproach 
us with every breach of duty. 

Alas, my friend! how often do we of- 
fer violence to Nature, and caſt her dic- 
fates behind! What artificial miſeries 
do we lay up for ourſelves, from the in- 
dulgence of imaginary wants! We ate 
not content to ſearch for happineſs with- 
in the ſphere of nature; it appears to be 
barren and inſipid; we fly for it into 
the more ſpecious and fplendid circle of 
art; we are amuſed and diſſipated in 
the ſearch; but we never find the ob- 
ject we are in queſt of. At length, 
weary and diſappointed, we look back 
to the long forſaken walks of Nature, 
forry that ever we deſerted them, and 
ready enough to compliment them with 
thoſe pleaſure yielding qualities which 
we ſhould now be glad to find. But 
this laſt hope proves frequently vain: 
by being long accuſtomed to artificial 
habits, we have loſt all taſte for ſim- 
plicity; and what might eaſily have en- 
gaged our affections when young, we 
behold with averſion in the decline of 
life. 

THEODOSEUS, 


I wnderftand you, my lord. You 
would. adviſe me to cultivate the love 


of Nature, and to plan my life upon her 


-funple model, while yet I am young. 
| M. DE FENELON, | 


I would, for the reaſons I have al- 
ready mentioned; becauſe in her walks 
you will find the only genuine, the only 
home-felt happineſs; which, however, 
pu will be incapable of attaining, 
ſhould you defer the application till the 
habits of artificial life have deprived 
you of all reliſh for natural enjoyments. 


 THEODOSIUS. 


The wiſdom and experience of my 
venerable inſtructor would be ſufficient 
to convince me of the truth of theſe 
ebſervations; but I think I have, within 
the little limits of my own attention, 
\ feen the laſt confirmed in many in- 


ſtances. $145 
I. DE FENELON. 
It muſt be obvious to every perſon who 
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makes the leaſt remarks on life, that 
thoſe who have Jong lived in the circle 
of vanity can never quit it. Not that 
they ſtill find their account of pleaſure 
in it, but that they are nnfit for, and 
incapable of, any other mode of enjoy- 
ment. What veterans do we behold 
buſy in the purſuit of the moſt con- 
temptible trifles! What a diſgrace to 
human reaſon, to behold a countenance 
furrowed with age, diſtorted with cha- 
grin over an unſucceſsful game! How 
diſguſtful to hear a matron, weighed 
down with years, diſcourſing like a 
girl on the frippery of modes! Theſe 
are the unavoidable effects of purſuits 
habitually vain. | 

But when I wovld adviſe you, Theo- 
doſius, to live agreeably to nature, it is 
not that I would alone fave you from 
frivolous purſvits and fantaſtick follies. 
Life is not to be left inactive; and, by 
eſcaping Seduction into the path of Va- 
nity, you will of courſe take that of 
Wiſdom. To do this, indeed, and to 
live agreeably to nature, are terms of al- 
moſt the ſame meaning. For the end 
of wiſdom is a rational and laſting hap- 
pinels, which 1s only to be found in 
acting confurmably to the purpoſe of our 
exiſtence, and in treading in thoſe paths 
of truth and fimplicity which nature 


has pointed out, 
R * X K X KX * Ni 
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Here my ever- revered inſtructor 
ended his welcome leſſons. I could 
have ſpent a life in hearing him, and 
thereby ſhould have found that happi- 
nefs which he taught me how to ob- 
tain. : 

Two ends are anſwered by thus com- 
mitting his precepts to writing; which 
I have done without much difficulty, as 
they are yet frefh upon my memory. 
The pen is an excellent memorialiſt; 
and, while I am writing them for you, 
I eſtabliſn them more ſecurely in my- 
own mind. | | 

Let me now turn to your laſt dear 
letter, which is not yet three days old, 
though ſo much has been written fince 
I received it. | 

Alas, my Conftantia! (I addreſs you 
as my heart ſuggeſts) this delightful in- 
tercourſe may not be of any long con- 
tinuance, notwithſtanding your kind 
and tender ſolicitude that our friend- 
ſhip may not be interrupted, f 

| WE 


The fathers of Conſtantia and of 
Theodofivs, though their ſituation in 
ſome meaſure draws them into a ſpe- 
cious interchange of civilities, are of 
tempers and ſentiments ſo totally dif- 
ferent, that whenever they meet I think 
1 can diſcover in each a ſtifled con- 
tempt of the other. This gives me in- 
expreſſible mortification, as I am fen- 
ſible that this contempt in both ariſes 
from motives equally inſignificant; the 
one valuing himſelf on the ſuperiority 
of his fortune, the other on the advan- 
tages of his birth. 

Miftaken men! What are the di. 
ſtinctions that place one man above 
another? Not wealth or titles, certainly. 
Genius, wiſdom, and virtue, alone, have 
this diſtinguiſhing - power; for theſe 
alone are capable of enlarging and en- 
nobling the mind, and of exalting the 
human capacity as high as it will go, 

How long this ſmothered contempt 
will be ſuppreſſed by politeneſs, I trem- 
ble to think. Upon the leaſt failure of 
reſpe& in either party, it will burſt into 
a ſtorm; and, ahl then, my fair friend! 
then farewel this dear and happy inter- 
courſe of letters! Farewel the delight- 
ful freedom of our morning converta- 
tions! the ſweet ſejour at noon. 


Sotto le freſebe fronde 
Del freſco faggio— 


And thewalk at evening through breath - 
ing bean fields. Ah! enchanting walks, 


Conſtantia! when fancy, heightened 


by the ſurrounding beauties of nature, 
gave to all our diſcourſe the happieſt en- 
thuſiaſm | | 
Should I not tremble, even at the 

poſſibility of loſing a happineſs like 
this? | | 

But let us not affli&t ourſelves with 
diſtant evils! (O that they were far di- 
ſtant!) Iwill think no longer of them; 
but, . quitting thoſe tender]y-anxious 
thoughts, which the beginning of your 
kind letter ſuggeſted, will proceed to 
that part of it where you abligingly 
propoſe a queſtion, and call upon me 
for an anſwer, 
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Tam indeed of opinion, that the pro- 
feſſors of religion hurt it's intereſts 


by purſuing them too cloſely; parti- 
cularly, when they make a merit of un- 


natural and unneceſſary ſeverities. Vet 


this unfortunate doctrine has thrown , 
it's galling weight on the eaſy yoke of 
Cariftianity, almoſt ever ſince it's pub- 
lication. The Fathers, thoſe Fathers im 
whom the church has placed ſuch an 
implicit confidence, gave to that reli- 
gion which was meant to enlarge and 
humanize the mind, the meaneſt and 
moſt contracted ſpirit and principles. 
Some diſgraced it by the vileſt quibbles“ 
and miſquotations; others loaded it wick 
the moſt ſuperfluous ſeverities, forbid- - 
ding the uſe of natural and lawful plea- 
ſures +; nay, one even goes ſo 5 — 
to declare, that the patriarch was deem- 
ed worthy of a heavenly viſion, only 
becauſe he laid his head upon the hard 
pillow of a ſtone, and what he did 
from neceſſity adviſes us to do by choice. 
One S has fallen into the moſt idle and 
abſurd ſpirit of allegorizing the plaineſt 
literal narratives, facts, and preceptsz 
another ||, with equal abſurdity, adheres 
ſo cloſely to the letter, that he tells 


us the devil invented buſkins to give 


God the lye, becauſe it is ſaid, that a 
man cannot add one cubit to his ſta- 
ture. In ſhort, my friend, theſe lights 
of the church were in general the moſt 
miſerable fanaticks, ignorant, puerile, 
and cruel. No wonder, therefore, if 
thoſe who conſider them as guides, 
ſhould tread in their ſteps. No wonder 
if they ſhould cheriſh ignorance, folly, 
fanaticiſm, and every ridiculous effe& 
of blind and ſuperſtitious zeal. 
Undoubtedly, my fair reaſoner, theſe 
miſguided ſeverities are ruinous to the 
real intereſt of religion; and it's profeſ- 
fors, as you obſerve, have certainly 
hurt thoſe intereſts by purſuing them 
too cloſely. 5 
Slaviſh 3nd broken ſpirits may thus, 
indeed, be impoſed upon; but where is 
that free-will offering, that rational and 
liberal worſhip, which, founded in an 
intelligent faith and gratitude, does real 
honour to the Deity? Such a worſhip 


See Juſtin Martyr's ridiculous apologies for the croſs. 
+ Athenagoras, Jerome, Cyprian, &. | 


1 Clement of Alexandria. 
8 Origen, h 
Tertullian. 
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can never be paid, till the mind, reſcued 
from the t ranny of an im poſed belief, 
arquires the privilege of thinking and 
concluding for itſellf. 
It would, therefore, be for the real in- 
tereſt of religion (if that intereſt may 
be allowed to conſiſt in the promotion 
of à rational worſhip and an intelligent 
faith) that the mind ſhould be ſet at 
large; and Father M would by no 
means loſe tis account in it with regard 
to yourpiety, though he ſhould, as you 
. ay, give you a little reſpite, and ſuffer 
you to diverſify your reading and your 


ſtodies; for what you "obſerve is cer- 


tainly juſt: and you would not only 
return to the artentions of religion with 
greater alacrity, but, by enlarging your 
moral and natufal knowledge, you 
would acquire new and nobler principles 
of devotion, from beholding the wil- 
dom and benevolence of your Creator 
diſplayed throughout the moral and the 
natural world. 3 

But whether you ean obtain this in- 
dulgence from ydur conſeſſor, or not, you 
will by all means ſecure this letter from 


his inquiſſitoriat eye; otherwiſe, the 


fate, not only of the letter itſelf, but of 

the writer, may be ſomewhat dubious. 

T ſmiled at your with, that I were ap- 

pointed your confeſſor in the room of 

Father M —. If 8 ſin- 
"nay 


etre in that wiſh, I ſhoyld'Tave'y 
Intle inclination to be Aid — 


believe me, Thad rather ſtand in anyother 


relation to you. In one reſpect, how- 


ever, I ſhould be gratified by this ap- 
pointment: I ſhould learn the ſtate of 


your heart; and be aſſured T would go- 
vern it with abſolute ſway—that would 


be a circumſtance worthy my ambition. 


Adieu, my amiable friend! and re- 
member, that if ever I am honoured. 
With the abovementioned appointment, 
Iwill make it my queſtion; whether 
ou were ſincere when you expreſſed 


| that will. 
THEODOSIVUS; 
LR TER 1X. 


CONSTANTIA TO THEODOSIUS; 


I where ſhall I begin, where end? My 
heart. dies within me when I think-of 
ſome paſſages in your laſt—what dread- 


1 p o 


Er. 
. 


written in letters of gold. 


Have a thouſand things to ſay; but 


OT 
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ful ſpirits of misfortune have you eon« 
jured up! Lay them, for Heaven's ſake, 
lay them again, if you have any regard 
for my peace or happineſs. Shall b tell 
you that the enjoyment of your friend- 
ſhip is very eſſential to both? Why 
ſhould I not tell you ſo? Surely filence 
on ſuch a ſubje& would be a kind of 
diſingenuity! | | | 

This free and candid acknowledg- 
ment is the only return I am able to 
make for all that induſtry of Kindneſs 
J have experienced from Theodoſius. 
Poor and inadequate is the reward; but 
what can I do more? Is it in my power 
to return thoſe leſſons in kind, by 
which I have been fo much delighted 
I hope, profited? —Exalted moralilt! 
amiable and excellent philoſopher! what 
a loſs would Conſtantia ſuffer, if de- 
prived of your friendſhip! To you ſhe 
owes every valuable ſentiment, and al- 
moſt all the little knowledge ſhe can 
boaſt—whatever, in your kindneſs, you 
are pleaſed to diſtinguiſh with praiſe; 
all, all 1s yours. 


— 0 alcun bel frutto 

Naſce di me; da voi vien prima il ſeme. 
Jo per me ſon quaſi un terreno aſciutto, 
Colta da voi; e pregioe woſtro tutto. 


How infinitely am Jobliged to you for 
communicating ſo minutely your con- 
verſation with the excellent Fenelon! 
every word of that prelate deſerves to be 
What ſu- 
blime philoſophy! What enlarged mo- 
rality! What ſtriking lineaments of 
human nature, and human manners! 
But I am moſt charmed with the ve-⸗ 
nerable man when he explains and en- 
forces his precept of living agreeably' 
to nature. I felt the truth of his obſer̃- 
vations without the aid of experience. 
And ſhall I appear vain; when I tell 
you that I have always retained certain 
ſentiments that were of a colour with 
thoſe of your noble friend? I have al- 
ways thought, that not only the moral, 
but the religiovs happineſs of human 
life, was beſt cultivated by that ſimpli- 
city of manners and defires, which 
would always attend the love and pur- 
ſuit of nature. Admire with me the 
following paſſage, which deſcribes the 
happineſs of the man who leads ſuch a 
life, ; - 
F'l dubbio, e forſe, el come, e' perchd, rh 
Nol poſſon As b. non iſta fra fo 5 878 


— 


E col vero e col ſemplice iddio lega, 
EI ciel propizio alle ſue voglie piega. 


I think the ſentiment in the third quoted 
verſe, of uniting the idea of a G 
with Truth and Simplicity, remarkably 
beautiful. | 
You ſee I have already profited by 
the academician's letter, and have not 
neglected the amuſements of poetry and 
the Belles Lettres. I am willing to 
aſcribe to this elegant courſe of read- 
ing ſtill greater advantages than he has 
allowed it; and am of opinion, that the 
beſt philoſophy and morality are to be 
found in the works of the poets; for, 
with regard to the philoſophy, I would 
gladly be of opinion with the Engliſh 
poet, where he ſays = - 


How charming is divine philoſophy ! 
Not harſh and crabbed, as dull fools ſuppoſe, 
But muſical as is Apollo's lute |! | 


I would willingly perſuade myſelf that 
the beſt poets are capable of inſtructing 
us in every part of uſeful] knowledge; 
for I find a charm in their works ſupe- 
rior to the pleaſure any other mode of 
writing affords me. 11 
Whether it is the power of harmony 
or imagination, that thus leads me cap- 
tive, I am at a loſs to know; whether 
it is the elegance of thought, the ten- 
derneſs, or the gentility peculiar to po- 
etry, that delights me moſt, I am una- 
ble to determine; but all together give 
me the moſt exquiſite, the moſt refined 
entertainment, I wonder not that ho- 
nours next to divine have always been 


paid to poets; and that thoſe heaven - 


favoured geniuſes have ever been eſteem - 
ed ſuperior to the reſt of mankind. For 
my own part, if 1 ſhould bring an of- 
fering to the ſhrine of any human being, 
it ſnould be to that of a poet. Adieu 


CONSTANTIA. 


LETTER X. 
THEODOSIUS. TO CONSTANTIA., 


3 approbation of Conſtantia is 
more than the reward of worlds, 
and her favour more valuable. 
utmoſt of my ambition has ever been to 
ſerve and oblige her; but why will ſhe 
aſcribe to thols ſervices, to thoſe poor 
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endeavours to pleaſe, more merit than 
they can poſſibly have a claim to? Yet 


it is no wonder if Conſtantia, who poſ- 


ſeſſes every virtue in the higheſt degree, 
ſhould carry her gratitude to exceſs. 

I will not anticipate thoſe evils which 
my fears, poſſibly too induſtrious, have 
ſo often brought before me; but, while 
this delightful correſpondence laſts, . L 
will fit down, with ſecurity, to enjoy 
the ſweets of it, | 

Nothing could be more nobly con- 
ceived, than the ſentiment of uniting 
the idea of a God with Truth and Sim- 
plicity. To deify and adore thoſe amiable 


virtues, is certainly a very pardonable - 


ſpecies of idolatry—if, indeed, it can be 
called idolatry; for we certainly worſhip 
the Supreme Perfection, while we wor- 
ſhip his attributes, as it is only in thoſe 
we can form any.idea of him. : 
And yet it was from this fource that 


idolatry, with all it's troubleſome and 


pernicious conſequences, was derived of 
old. When the attributes of the uni- 


verſal Being were perſonified and exhi- 


bited by figures, the multitude, never 
capable of abſtracted thinking, number 
ed ſo many gods. 

The ſentiment of your poet has, ne- 
vertheleſs, great metaphorical proprietyz 
when divine honours are paid to Truth 


and Simplicity, much, certainly, is done 


for the ſervice of virtue. | | 
As you are profeſſedly an admirer of 
ſimple nature, I wilt venture to ſend you 
a poem, which, on that account, I ho 
will be recommended by the fabjedt. 
At leaft, I am ſure, it has nothing elſe 


to recommend it; and let that declara- - 


tion convince you, that I have not the 
ambition to aſpire to the name and dig- 
nity of a poet, or to hope that you will 


bring an offering to my ſhrine, 


WRITTEN IN A COTTAGE-GARDEN, 
AT A VILLAGE IN LoR RAIN; 
AND OCCASIONED BY A TRADI1- 
TION CONCERNING A TREE OF 
ROSEMARY, * 


% 


ARBUSTUM LOQUITUR, 


: | ; 9 
O Thou whom love and fancy lead 
To wander near this woodland hilt, 
If ever muſick ſmooth'd thy quill, 
Or pity wak'd thy gentle reed, 
Repoſe beneath my humble tree, 
If thou wy Simplicity. ; 


* - 
= 
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II. Stranger, 
A | 


| 5 II. 
Stranger, if thy lot has laid 
In toilſome ſcenes of buſy life; 
Full ſorely may'ſt thou rue the ſtrife 
Of weary paſſions ill repaid. 
In a garden live, like me, 
If thou lov'ſt Simplicity. 
"I i III. N 
Flowers have ſprung for many a year 
Oer the village- maiden's grave, 
That, one memori al- ſprig to ſave, 


And home ward - walking wept o'er me 
The true tears of Simplicity. B 
IV. 
And ſoon, her cottage-window near, 
With care my ſlender ſtem ſhe plac'd; 
And fondly thus her grief embrac'd, 
And cheriſh d ſad remembrance dear: 
For love ſincere, and friendſhip free, 
Are children of Simplicity. 
N V. 
When paſt was many a painful a day, 
Slow-pacing o er the village-green, 
: In white were all it's maidens ſeen, / 
And bore my guardian friend away. 
And wet was ev'ry eye to ſee- 
The grave of ſweet Simplicity! 
VI. 
One generous ſwain her heart approv'd, 
A youth whoſe fond and faithful breaſt - 
Wich many an artleſs ſigh confeſs'd, 
In Nature's language, that he lov'd. 
But, ſtranger, tis no tale for thee, 
Unleſs thou lov'& Simplicity. 
VII. 
He died—and ſoon her lip was cold; 
And ſoon her roſy cheek was pale: 
. he village wept to hear the tale, 
When for both the flow bell toll'd. 
Beneath yon flow'ry turf they lie, 
The lovers of Simplicity? - 
VIII, 
Yet one. boon have I to crave; | 
Stranger, if thy pity bleed, 
Wilt thou do one tender deed, _ 
And firew my pale flowers o'er their grave? 
So lightly lie the turf on thee, 
Becauſe thou low ſt Simplicity?! 


There is ſuch a pleaſure in the indul- 
pence of tender. melancholy and pity, 
that left I ſhould deprive” you of it, I 
will add no more than 


* The flowery branch of Roſema- 
ry, that accompanies this, was ga- 
thered from the ſame tree, 


— 


Bore it from a ſiſter's bier; WI 


TauroDosIUs. 
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CONSTANTIA 10 THEODOSIVUS. 
Vo den de fankble chat you 
an 


could not oblige me more t 
by favouring me with any of your poe- 
tical productions. Your village-maid 
is a picture of rural ſimplicity; as ſuch 
I ſhall preſerve it, together with the 
flowery branch of roſemary that accom» 
panied it, for the fake of the author. | 

Your laſt favour reminds me of an- 
other, which you ſome time ago pro- 
miſed, but have now, perhaps, forgot. 
You praiſed the Latin verſes of the ce- 
lebrated Engliſh poet we bave ſo often 
admired, and called him the beſt writer 
in that language ſince the age of Con- 
ſtantine. When I complained that I 
was unable to read him in that lan- 
BU3ge, you kindly promiſed me a tranſ- 

ation of one of his fineſt Latin poems, 
which, I think, you called a Paſtorat 
Elegy on the Dearh of one of his Friends, 
whom he expected to have embraced on 
his return from abroad, but found that 
he had taken his journey to that diſtant 
country 
ts. 

rom whoſe bourn 

No traveller return 


Such a ſubje& is capable of great ten- 
derneſs; and, at the hands of Milton, 
it could not fail of finding it. Let me 
have one more inſtance of your kind- 
neſs, in the execution of your promiſe. 
Adieu! l | | 
CONSTANTIA. 


LETTER XH. 
THEODOSIUS 76 CONSTANTIA, 


Have made haſte to oblige you; there- 
fore you muſt be as ready to excuſe, 


as I have been to obey. | 


THE PASTORAL PART OF MILTON'S 
EPITAPHIUM DAMONIS, 


O For the muſick of Himeria's maids! 
The ftrains that died in Arethuſa's 
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Tun'd to wild forrow on her mournful ſhore, 

When Daphnis, Hylas, Bion, breath d no 
more; 

Thames vocal wave ſhall e ry note rolong, 

And all his villas learn the Dorick ſong. 


How Thyrſis mourn'd his long-lov'd Damon 
dead; | | 
What ſighs he utter'd, and what tears he 
thed— 
Ye oy "wig ye wandering fountains, 


2 
Ye deſart-wilds bore witneſs to his woeʒ 
Where oft in grief he paſs'd the tedious day, 
Or lonely languiſh d the long night away. 


Twice did the fields their blooming honours 
bear, 

And Autumn twice reſign the golden ear, 

Unconſcious of his lofs while Thyrſis ſtaid, 

To woo ſweet Fancy in the Tuſcan ſhade. 

Crown'd with her favour, when he ſought 


again 
His flock forſaken, and his native plainz 
When to his o/d elm's wonted ſhade return d, 
Then—then he miſs'd his parted friend 

and mourn'd, | 4 
And go, (hecry'd) my tender lambs adieu 
Your maſter has no time for you. 


Yet are there powers divine in earth or ſky ? 

Gods can they be, who deftin'd thee to die? 

And ſhalt thou mix with ſhades of vulgar 
name; 

Loſt thy fair honours, and forgot thy fame? 

Not he, the god whoſe golden wand reſtrains 

The pale-ey'd people of the gloomy plains, ” 

Of Damon's fate ſhall thus regardleſs be, 

Or ſuffer vulgar ſhades to herd with thee. 


Then go, &. 


Yet while one ſtrain my trembling tongue 


may try 2 
Not e ee ſhepherd, ſhalt thou die, 
Long in theſe fields thy fame ſhall flouriſh 
fair | | | 
And Daphnis only greater honours ſharez + 
To Daphnis only purer vows be paid, 
While Pan, or Pales, loves the village-ſhade. 
If Truth or-Science may ſurvive the grave, 
Or, what is more, a poet's friendſhip fave. 
Then go, &c. | | | 
Theſe, theſe are thine: for me what hopes 
remain! be e ti 
Save of long ſorrow; and of anguiſh vain, 
For who, ſtill faithful to my fide ſhall go, 


Like thee, thro? regions clad with chilling 


1.7 + own :: 1 11-1 | 


Like thee, the rage of fiery formers bear, d 


When nature fhrigks beneath the burning air? 


THEODOSIUS -AND CONSTANTIA, 
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The lurking dangers of the chace eſſay, 
Or ſoothe with ſong and various tale the day 
Then go, &c. Ys 
To hom ſhall I my hopes and fears impart? 
Or truſt the cares and follies of my heart? "_ 


Whoſe gentle counſels put cares to 
2 flight? | 3X 
Whoſe chearful converſe cheat the tedious 
night? 
The ſocial hearth when Autumn's treaſures 
ſtore, 


bleak elm roar. 
Then go, &c. 


Chill blow the winds without, and thro* the 


When the fierce ſuns of ſummer noons in- 
vade . 0 

And Pan repoſes in the green-wood ſhade, 

The 3 hide, the nymphs plunge down 
the deep, | 

And waves the hedge-row o'er the plowman's 


ſleep: 6 | 

Ah! who ſhall charm with ſuch addreſs res 
fin'dz EN 

Such Attick wit, and elegance of mind? 
Then go, &c. | 


Alas! now lonely round my fields I firayg 
And lonely ſeek the paſture's wonted way: 
Or in ſome dim vale's mournful ſhade re- 
poſe — 8 
There penſive wait the weary day's flow cloſe; 
While ſhowers deſcend, the gloomy tempeſt 


raves, . Fe; 

And o'er my head the ſtraggling twilight 
waves. 3 7 5 

Then 80, &c. 

Where once fair harveſt cloath d my cultur'd 
plain | 

Now weeds obſcene and vexing brambles 
reign; 


The groves of myrtle, and the cluftering vine, 
Delight no more, for joy no more is mine. 
My flocks no longer fad a maſter's care: 
E'en piteous as they gaze with looks of dumb” 
deſpair. | 


Thy hazel, Tyt'rus, has no charms for me; ' 


Nor yet thy wild aſh, lov'd Alphefibee. 
No more ſhall Fancy weave her rural dreamy 


= ZEzon's willow, or Amynta's ſtream , 
he trembling leaves, the fountain's cool ſe- 
mts : 


The murmuring zephyr and the moſſ green: 
Theſe ſmile unſcen, ä play; 


1 cut niy hinibs, and heedleſs walk d away. 


Then gr u. 
"wa | Mopfſus, 
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Mopſus, who knows what fates the ftars 
3 Snoyate, .-—  - 
And 2 the grove's wild warblings into 
enſe: 

This Mopſus mark d what thus thy ſpleen 
a can move? | 

Some baleful planet, or ſome hopeleſs love? 
The ſtar of Saturn oft annoys the ſwain, 
And in the dull, cold breaſt, long holds his 

- leaden reign. ; 


| Then 80, &c. 
The nymphs, too, piteous of their ſhepherd's 


woes ; 
Came, the ſad cauſe ſolicitous to know; 
Is this the port of jocund youth, (they cry: ) 
That look diſguſted, and that down- caſt eye? 


Gay ſmiles and love on that ſoft ſeaſon wait; 


He's twice a wretch, whom beauty wounds 
too late, 


Then 80, c. 


One gentle tear the Britiſh Chloris gave; 
 Chloris, the grace of Maldon's purple wavet 
In vain—my grief no ſoothing words diſarm, 


Nor future hopes, nor preſent good can charm. 
Then go, &c. 


* 5 

The happier flocks one ſocial ſpirit moves, 
The ſame their ſport, their paſtures, and their 
| loves: 

Their hearts to no peculiar object tend, 
None knows a favourite, or ſelects a friend. 
So herd the various natives of the main, 

And Protheus drives in crowds his ſcaly train. 
The feather'd tribes, too, find an eaſier fate; 
The meaneft ſparrow i}! enjoys bis mate; 
And when by chance or wearing age ſhe dies, 
The tranſient loſs a ſecond choice ſupplies. 


Man, hapleſs man! for ever doom'd to know 
The dire vexations that from diſcord flow, 
In all the countleſs numbers of his kind, 
Can ſcarcely meet with one congenial mind! 

If haply found, Death wings the fatal dart, 
The tender union breaks, and breaks bis heart. 


Thep go, &c. 
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Ah, me! what error tempted me to go 


O'er foreign mountains and thro*' Alpine 
ſnow ? 9 

Too great a price, to mark in Tiber's gloom 

The mournful image of departed Rome! 

Nay, yet immortal, could the boaſt again 

The glories of her univerſal reign, 

And all that Maro left his fields to ſee, 

Too great the purchaſe to abandon thee! 

To leave thee in a land no longer ſeen lo 

Bid mountains riſe, and oceans roll be- 
tween! ; 

Ah! not embrace thee!—not to ſee thee die! 

Meet thy laſt looks, or cloſe thy languid eye! 


Not one fond farewel with thy ſhade to ſend, 


Ner bid thee think of thy ſurviving friend U 
Then go, &c. 


Ye Tuſcan ſhepherds, pardon me this tear! 
Dear to the muſe, to me for ever dear! 
The youth I mourn a Tuſcan title bore: 
See f Lydian Lucca for her ſon deplore! 


O days of extaſy! when rapt I lay 

Where Arno wanders down his flowery way, 

Pluck'd the pale violet, preſs'd the velvet 
mead, 

Or bade the myrtle's balmy fragrance bleed! 

Delighted heard, amidſt the rural throng, 

Menalcas ſtrive with Lycidas in ſong. 


Oft would my voice the mimick train eſſay, 

Nor haply all unheeded was my lay: 

For, ſhepherds, yet I boaſt your gen'rous meed, 

The oſier baſket, and compacted reed, : 

Francino crown'd me with a poet's fame, 

And Dati I taught his beechen groves my 
' name. ; a : 


Milton, when he was in Ttaly, had 
the peculiar good fortune to find an age 
of geniuſes, and to be diſtinguiſhed by 
their favour, in a very extraordinary man- 
ner. That poliſh which the young mind 
receives from the elegant ſimplicity of 
the claſlicks, he enjoyed in the greateſt 


Milton ſeems to have borrowed this ſentiment from Gaurini: 
4 = * | Che ſe raſſale a la canuta etatę 
| : Amoroſo taleuto, 
Hawrai d:ppio tormento, 
E di quel, che potendo non woleſli, 
| E di gue, che volende no potrai. | 8 
+ The Tufcans were à branch of the Pelaſgi- that migrated into Europe not many years 
after the diſperfion. Some of them marched by land as far as Lydia, and from thence de- 
tached g colony under the conduct of Tyrſenus into Italy. - | 
1 When Milton was in Italy, Carlo Pati was profeſſor of philoſophy at Florence, A liberal 
Friend to men of genius and learning, as well foreigners as his own countrymen, He wrote 


2 panegyrick and ſome poems on Lewis XI V. beſiges other tracts. | 
8 | 7 | 8 : 5 17 Ty perfe clio. 
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fedlion· The conſiderable fund of 
that knowledge which he took with him 
into Italy, he had the happieſt means of 
improving and perfecting, in thoſe in- 
ſpiring ſcenes where the fineſt writers 
of Latium firſt drew their breath. Thoſe 
ſcenes afforded the beſt comment on the 
works of the Roman claſſicks; and Mil- 
ton ſhewed in all his Latin poems, that 
he taſted their beauties in the moſt re- 
fined degree. 

The blend he bewails in the charm - 


ing poem, of which I made theſe bum- 


ble efforts to ſhew you the beauties, was 
the companion of his early years; and 
it is no wonder that he laments him 
with ſuch pathetick tenderneſs: for 
friendſhips of that kind, which are nurſ- 
ed under the ſunſhine of young enthu- 
ſiaſm, are always the moſt vigorous.— 
Are they not, my Conſtantia?—lI feel 
they are; for I am, &c. | 


THEODOSIUS., 


LETTER XIII. 


CONSTANTIA TO THEODOSIUS. 


| I Flew with your letter to our favou- 


rite alcove; and there with what 
pleaſure, with whatavidity, I peruſed it, 
Theodoſius need not be told. 
I verily believe, that I am better 
pleaſed to be entertained than to be in- 
ſtructed; for I ſcarce ever received ſo 


much pleaſure from a letter of yours, as 


your laſt afforded me; yet what can be 
the reaſon ? It is not, certainly, that 
I am jealous of your inſtructive letters, 
as giving you a ſuperiority; I cannot 
charge myſelf with ſo much pride, Nay, 
were I not ſenſible of that ſuperiority, 
I muſt be ſtupid indeed: thus, how- 
ever, I flatter myſelf on my penetration 
in being able to diſtinguiſh it, and on 
my modeſty in being ſatisfied with it; 
and thus, like many other good peo- 
ple, I am vain of being free from va- 

But all the inſtructions of my amia- 
ble philoſopher have been ſeaſoned with 
ſo much politeneſs, or conveyed in ſuch 
an indirect manner, that while J had all 
the opportunity of profiting by them, I 
could hardly ever diſcern that they were 
intended for my uſe. If, then, your 
laſt letter pleaſed me more than any 


pther, it is becauſe] am idle and yolup- 
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29 
tuous, and take more pleaſure in poetry 
than in philoſophy. _ 

Yet the genius of Milton had ſuch a 
moral turn, that he ſeldom wrote poetry 
without TP philoſophy ; and even 
the paſtoral you have ſo obligingly tranſ- 
lated, is not, I find, without ſomethi 
of it, How beautifully does he'be 


the loſt advantages of friendſhip! ! 


To whom ſhall I my hopes and fears i 


Or truſt the cares and follies of my heart? 


And how truely does he lament, that 


In all the countleſs numbers of his kind, 
Can rarely meet with o congenial mind? | 


Young as I am, I have felt the force of 
this truth, and have made many melan- 
choly reflections upon it, after the pain- 
ful, ridiculous, trifling, and impertinent 
viſits, I have been obliged to pay aud 
receive, from the ſillier part of my ſex. 
Horrid tyranny of faſhion, that impoſes 
this upon us! What right can an equali- 
ty, or a ſuperiority of fortune, give one 
woman to rob another of her time, ſenſe, 
and patience? I ſay, her ſenſe; for the 
converſation of fools leaves a tinfture of 
folly upon us. What title has dreſs 
or figure to lay a tax upon us for ad- 
miration? Do not they who expe 
this, inſult our underſtanding? And 
are not thoſe who pay it, the ſlaves of 
folly? O that the ſhackles of cuſtom 
were once broken, and that we might 
chuſe our ſociety out of either ſex, with? 
out cenſure or inconvenience! 
Juſt before I received your letter, T 
was delivered from the moſt deſpicable 
and impertinent ſet of viſitors that ever 
diſgraced the name of good company. 
To me ſuch viſits are always viſitations. | 
To theabovementioneddeliverance, ou 
may, if you pleaſe, impute ſome degree 
of that extraordinary pleaſureT aſcribed 
to the peruſal of your letter. This I 
ſay, leſt I ſhould contribute to make 
you, what you haye fo often made me, 
vain; and thus, at leaſt, you mult ac- 
knowledge, that I outdo you in gene- 
roſity. = A 
I am not diſpleaſed with your obſer- 
vation, that young friendſhips are the 
molt tender: no doubt they are; forthe 
friendſhips, like all other purſuits and 
attachments of youth, have novelty to 


recommend them, paſſions to enliven, and 


enthuſiaſm to cheriſh them. But, ah! 
my friend! (tor once I will ſay, my 
Theodofius |) when novelty is no more; 
when the paſſions lubſide, and enthuſi- 
aſm vanithes like a dream; will not the 
friendſhips, will not the attachments, 
that theſe principles produced, vaniſh 
with them? I will not fear it, though 
it ſhould be true: 


m— fprudenxa 

Ma  feollia de mortali 

Tarte crudel di preſe giti i mall. 

One thing, however, I will freely ac- 
knowledge, or rather boaſt of, that my 
triendihip for Theodoſius is, excluſive- 
ly, founded on eſteem. For this rea- 
fon, I flatter mylelf, that it will laſt in 
all it's preſent. cordiality—why ſhould 
It not? It has nothing to loſe, when the 
charm of novelty is loſt. It's exiſtence 
by no means depends upon the paſſions; 
zit has, therefore, nothing to apprehend 
when they languiſh or decline. It de- 
rives not it's ſupport from enthuſiaſin; 


enthufiafm dies away. 
While thus I comfort, I hope I do not 


deceive myſelf. But, ſhould even that 
be the caſe, let your ſagacity for once 
give way to your. compathon, and do 
not undeceive me. This is, perhaps, 
the only inftance in which I could be 
fatisfied with myſelf, for declining the 
report of truth. 

Obſerve, however, that I expect you 
will, with the utmoſt candour and in- 
genvity, reſolve ſome parts of my doubts, 
and tel! me freely, whether thoſe young 
friendſhips which are heightened by no- 
velty, by the paſſions, and enthuſiaſm, 
will not inevitably periſh with thoſe 
fources that ſupport them. : 

You ſce I have been at pains to in- 
duce you to declare your ſentiments on 
this ſubject; ſince I have removed the 
principal object ion that might have oc- 
curred to you, by declaring, that my 
friendſhip for you cannot be affected by 
the argument. Adieu! | 
CONSTANTIA. 


RR XIV. 
 TREODOSIUS TO CONSTANTIA. 
FRHOUGH there is nothing in 


1 which Conſtantia has not a right 
to command her friend, and though, in 


and, conſequently, cannot ſuffer when 
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every thing, it is his pride and pleaſure 
to obey her; yet he will own, that he 
goes unwillingly about the taſk ſhe has 
appointed him. 

Ah! my dear, my amiable moraliſt! 
It is frequently the happineſs of man to 
ſhut his eyes againlt the infirmities of 
his nature! In thoſe circumſtances, 
where the knowledge of his weakneſs 
cannot fave him from ſome real evil, 
that knowiedge 1s of leſs value than ig» 
norance. 

The benevolent purpoſes of Provi- 
dence have concealed the future from 
us, that we may not be.interrupted in 
the enjoyment of the preſent; and it is, 
in many caſes, neceſſary to our happi- 
neſs, that we ſhould imitate this œco- 
nomy of the Supreme Wiſdom, and 
embrace thoſe innocent pleaſures which 
the ſeveral periods of life may afford us, 
without enquiring too officiouſly into 
their cauſes or events, and without heing 
too ſolicitous about their duration. 

Many, poſſibly, of our pleaſures, 
many, I am ſure, of our amuſements, 
ſpring from ſuch ſources, as, upon en- 
quiry, would be found to do little ho- 
nour to a creature diſtinguiſhed by rea- 
ſon. Their tendency, at the ſame time, 
is frequently as inſignificant as their 
cauſe; and both are unworthy of a 
ſerious enquiry. 

There are, indeed, enjoyments of a 
higher nature that may better deſerve 

our attention; and yet, to enquire into 
the probability of their duration, might 
contribute very little to our happineſs. 

Such, in particular, are the connec- 
tions of friendſhip. Theſe are the pro- 

perty of man; and muſt, therefore, be 
frail, changeable, and uncertain, like 
himſelf. It muſt, conſequently, be for 
his eaſe, to ſit down unapprehenſive to 
enjoy them, without meditating on all 
the poſſible variety of evils to which 
they mult be expoſed from a change of 
ſentiments and inclinations, and from 
the ſeveral contingencies of, chance and 


time. 


It is into the fate of young friend- 
ſhips, my Conſtantia, that you would 
lead my enquiries, Theſe, indeed, 


are not the leaſt unworthy of our at- 


tention; for youth is the ſeaſon both 


of friendſhip and of virtue. If to a diſ—- 


poſition naturally not unſociable, we 


have added the advantages of a liberal 
educgtion, We come into the buſineſs 


and ſociety of life, in general, better 
BR N and 
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and happier creatures than we are when 
we leave it. | 1 

We ſtep into the world with liberal 
ſentiments, and benevolent affections; 
but the experimental knowledge of men 
contracts the former, and ſtarves the 
latter: inſomuch, that he muſt be poſ- 
ſeſſed of a diſpoſition more than ordi- 
narily humane, who does not in ſome 
degree become a miſanthropiſt before he 
dies. I may go farther; and add, that 
he muſt have uncommon virtue and 
greatneſs of mind, who, with unble- 
miſhed manners, and uncontracted ſen - 
timents, can ſail with ſuch a corrupted 
crew down the current of life. 

Man is, in ſpite of all his reaſon, an 
imitative creature; and what he has 
been long accyſtomed to obſerve in 
others, he will, with glifficulty, forbear 
to admit in himſelf. #By habit we may 
bringourſelvesto behold deformity with- 
out diſguſt; and by being long conver- 
ſant in ſcenes of enmity and infincerity, 
the love of truth and humankind will 
inſenſibly decay. 

As youth, therefore, is the ſeaſon of 
fincerity and benovolence, it muſt, of 
conſequence, be the moſt promiſing ſea- 
ſon of friendſhip; for thoſe virtues are 
it's beſt and ſureſt foundation. 

We love a benevolent man for our 
own ſakes, and a fincere man for the 
fake of his ſincerity. Efteem for ever 
attends the union of theſe; that eſteem 
which my Conſtantia has done me the 
honour to acknowledge as the ſource of 
her friendſhip! 

Thus,, my fair caſuiſt, you ſee we 
have a ſufficient foundation whereon to 
erect an early friendſhip, excluſive of 
novelty, the paſſions, and enthuſiaſm; 
and we may jultly conclude, therefore, 
that ſuch a friendſhip may exiſt, though 
all ſuch auxiliaries ſhould vaniſh or de- 
Cay. 

Yet, while theſe laſt, they undoubt- 
edly yield us a more high-ſet pleaſure, 
as well in friendſhip, as in every other 
enjoyment, 

Nevertheleſs, I know not whether 
much ought to be aſcribed to novelty; 
which, in the cup of friendſhip, is cer- 
tainly the very worlt ingredient. Poſ- 
ſibly it may, for a while, give a poig- 
nancy to the taſte; but the mellowing 
power of time produces a much better 
and more agreeable flavour. 


The prevalence and activity of the 


paſſions kcep up that lively zeſt and 
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ardour of affection, which add to the 


- readineſs of confidence, and are pro- 


ductive of a thouſand agreeable ſenſa- 
tions. | 

Enthuſiaſm has an effect on friend» 
ſhip proportionable to it's influence on 
love. It heightens it with the glowing 
ſentiments of imagination, and embei- 
liſhes it's real advantages with the vis 
fionary charms of fancy and intellec- 
tual refinement. 

Yet when theſe ſhall depart with de- 
parting youth, while ſincerity and be- 
nevolence remain, friendſhip ſhall re- 
main with them. A reflection which 
affords me the higheſt conſolation! as I 
am convinced that, in conſequence of 
thoſe principles, Conſtantia cannot ceaſe 
to be the friend of | 


THEODOSIUS., 


LETTER 
CONSTANTIA TO THEODOSIUS. 


T7 HA'P letter! my friend. If 
you have drawn a true picture 
of human nature, and it the knowledge 
of the world be reaily attended with 
the conſequences you mention, who 
would not live in ignorance? Ah, The- 
odoüus! what fears, what uneaſineſs, 
has your letter awakened! Better, in- 
deed, my philoſopher, had you ſuffered 
me to continue in ignorance! Better, 
and kinder, had you permitted me to 
enjoy my viſionary dream of the dura- 
tion and improvement of human virtue? 
Ahl too penetrating friend! Too in- 
genious in the diſcovery of that weak - 
neſs it would have been happier to hide? 
You were ſenſible of this truth; and 
why would you gratify my impertinent 
curioſity, only to make me miſerable? 
To give melancholy and mortifying 
ideas of that life in which my lot has 
fallen! | 
Yet ſurely, Theodofius, the ſweet 
affections of benevolence will not wear 
away with youth. If the commerce 
of the world doth not corrupt the heart, 
ſurely it will ſtill have room for ſo de- 
lightful a gueſt. I declare, that with- 
out one womaniſh fear, I would part 
with my being, rather than hold it on 


any other terms. 


ut what ſuperfluous apprebenſons 
do I entertain? This dreadful ſhipwreck 


can 


* 


# 
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enn only happen on the tempeſtuous 
ocean of the world; my bark, I am 
determined, ſhall not be expoſed to ſuch 
ruin. Safely ſhall it ſteer into ſome 
_ harbour, and reſt ſecure from 

orms and tempeſts. . 
Serioufſly and plainly, my friend, you 

| Have given me ſuch ideas of mixing 
with the world, and of the inconve- 
niences which attend it, that I, who can 
boaſt no ſuperior fortitude, conclude it 
muſt be my happineſs to live in ſolitary 
obſcurity. There I can embrace your 
good prelate's precept, and live agree- 
ably to nature. There I ſhall be free 
from the impertinence of folly, and the 
cenſoriouſneſs of envy. My precious 
hours will not be ſacrificed to triflers; 

I ſhall employ them in ſtudies worthy 
of a rational creature, : 

O Theodoſius! for thoſe delightful 
moments that ſhall glide away on the 
halcyonwings of peace andtranquillity; 
for thoſe dear uninterrupted days of let- 
ters and leiſure, when the mind may 
riot in intellectual feſtivity; and; free 
from every low, every vulgar and de- 
 bafing care, may acquire that dignity 
and knowledge which ſhall properly re- 
commend it to ſome higher ſtate of ex- 
iſtence! 


What luxury is in the thought! even 


now I anticipate the happineſs J de- 
ſcribe. Even now, in imagination, I 


enjoy thoſe eaſy pleaſures, that inde- * 


pendence of mind and body, which 
ſolitude and liberty muſt afford. I look 
back on Theodoſius buſtling in the 
world, pity him, pray for him, and 
tremble for his virtue. Adieu! Adieu! 


CONSTANTIA., 


LETTER XVI. 
THEODOSIUS TO CONSTANTIA, 


4 n thy dream, dear and 
4 © amiable enthuſiaſt! Enjoy thy 
© viſionary ſcene! To rouze thee from 
< thoſe delightful reveries, to break 
© thoſefancy-favoured ſlumbers, would 
© be cruel, if not impious.* Such, and 
ſo expreſſed, were my ſentiments, on pe- 
' Tuſing your laſt dear letter. But tender- 
neſs muſt give place to truth, at leaſt, 


in a circumſtance ſo important as that of 


laying down a plan of life. 


* 
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There is ſcarce any thing in which 
the mind is fo apt to miſtake it's true 
intereſt, as in projects of future happi- 
neſs. It is impoſſible to know how 
we ſhall bear thoſe ſtations or circum- 
ſtances, which we have only contem- 
plated at an unaffecting diſtance; and 
_ with an aſſurance that does more 

onour to our courage than our diſcre- 
tion, we venture to conclude, that thoſe 
appomtments or ſchemes of life to which 
we are perfectly ſtrangers, would infal- 
libly compleat our felicity. 

In the mean time, we never conſider, 
that new ſtations, and appointments to 
which we have not been accuſtomed, 


. muſt neceſſarily take us out of our uſual 
train of ſentiments, actions, and at- 
tentions. 


This, however, will make 
us uneaſy; for change, as Numa ob- 
ſerved, when he was invited to the king- 
dom of Rome, is always an evil, and 
we never feel it more ſenſibly than in 


the manner and ceconomy of life. 


With reſpe& to your ſcheme of liv- 
ing ſecluded from the world, I ſhould 
have condemned it with the ſhort cen- 
ſure of a ſmile, had I not paid ſo much 
deference to your reaſon and judgment, 
as to conclude, that thoſe ought to be 
appealed to on every argument that 
might relate to your ſentiments and re- 
ſolutions. 

Will my beautiful friend forgive me, 
then, if I ſuppoſe that judgment to have 
been bribed by enthuſiaſm, when ſhe 
concluded that, by living alone, ſhe 
ſhould live agreeably to nature? 

I am ſenſible, Madam, that by this 
you meant no more than that ſuch a 
mode of life would exempt you from 
thoſe external temptations, thoſe idle 
luxuries and follies, which are apt to 
make us deviate from the paths of truth 
and ſimplicity. But did you conſider, _ 
that to live alone, is to live contrary to 
nature? A ſtate of ſolitude is not the 
natural ſtate of man, The arguments 
J ſhould make uſe of to prove this are 
old and obvious. That I may be leſs 
unentertaining, therefore, while I mean 
to ſet before you the inconveniences at. ' 
tending your ſcheme of life, I will give 
you a ſhort account of a lady of my 
own family, who formed the ſame reſo- 
lutions, and put them in practice. 

Thus her ſtory is related, in a manu- 
ſcript till preſerved among the family 


Apers. | 
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* Eudocia, an only daughter, was 
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bred up under the auſpices of Althe- 
ria, a lady equally diſtinguiſhed by 
her piety as a chriſtian, and her affec- 
tion as a parent, The temper and 
genius of the daughter were naturally 
warm and ſuſceptible: the offices and 
duties of religion had habitually in- 
ſpired her with ſuch a zealous and 
fervent devotion, that ſhe ſeemed to 
have no happineſs that did not flow 
from thoſe exerciſes and attentions 
which religion required, 

© Her knowledge of books was lit- 
tle, of human nature Jeſs, She had, 
notwithſtanding, conceived an infinite 
contempt for that world to which ſhe 
was utterly a ſtranger; and concluded, 
that to enter into the jntereſts and en- 
gagements of ſociety, would be a vo- 
luntary facrifice to'vice and folly. 
Eudocia was, in natural good ſenſe, 
beauty, and a ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, 
equalled by few womea of her time. 
T heſe qualities engaged the affections 
of Alphenor, a gentleman whoſe ge- 
nius and penetration gave him a kind 
of intuitive knowledge of the human 
heart. | 

« He concluded, that every attempt 
to introduce Eudocia to the world, or 
to eftabliſh the ſocial life in her good 
opinion, would be vain. He knew 
that it would be fruitleſs to argue with 
her on the pleaſures ſhe had never 
known, and the miſeries ſhe had ne- 
ver experienced. He therefore did 
not expatiate either on the advantages 
of ſociety, or the inconveniences of 
ſolitude; for ſuch had been the con- 
dition of Eudocia's life, that as yet 
ſhe was in a great meaſure a ſtranger 
to both. | 

Upon the death of her parents, 
which happened before ſhe had attain- 
ed her twenty-fifth year, her for- 
tune and manner of life were at her 
own diſpoſal. She now determined 
to put in execution a ſcheme which 
ſhe had long meditated. It was, to 
retire, but not into a convent, A 
ſpirit of liberty had always ſaved her 
from that ſacrifice, however induſ- 
triouſly ſolicited by the emiſſaries of 
the church, or encouraged by ſelfiſn 
relations. : 

© She was poſſeſſed of an eſtate, ſitu- 
ated in a very retired-part of the pra» 
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was that ſhe had determined to live ſe- 
queſtered from the world, with no 
other ſociety than an aged confeſſor 
and neceſſary domefticks. Of the 
laſt ſhe made a very few, and thoſe 
females, ſufficient. : 

At this criſis it might have been 


expected, that Alphenor would have 


uſed his utmoſt addreſs to diſſuade her 
from her purpoſe. By no means. 
On the contrary, he encouraged her 
in her reſolution, applauded the piety 
of her purpoſe, and expatiated on 
the happineſs of ſolitary ſanctity. He 
aſſumed not the leaſt of the lover's 
character, but that of the religious 
friend. 
© By this means he gained one point, 
which he had uſed all his induſtry, 
all his art, to obtain. He had Eudo- 
cia's permiſſion to pay her one vibt at 
the end of three months after her re- 
tirement; a favour which was allowed 


to none beſide, either of her friends or 


acquaintance, and which Alphenor 
himſelf, though through the media- 
tion of religion, had ſcarce addreſs 
ſufficient to obtain. 

Eudocia retired. She approached 
the confines of her eſtate with rap- 
tures, and paid a kind of idolatrous 
worſhip to the venerable groves that 


ſurrounded her habitation. | 


« Hail,” ſhe cried, „ ye innocen 
and happy foreſters! ye ſhall at once 
be the witneſſes and the guardians of 
my repoſe. Enjoy your vegetable 
exiſtence, ſecure from the cruelties 
and the ravages of man! I have fled 
from the evils of ſociety, to enjoy 
eace and innocence with you; my 
undeſigning friends! my blameleſs 
companions! often ſhall I aſſociate 
with you, and repoſe under the kind 
protection of your ſhade.” 5 
With the ſame kind of enthuſiaſ- 
tick pleaſure ſhe walked through the 
ſeveral apartments of her houſe, con- 
ſecrating each with a kind of peti- 
tionary ejaculation. 
For the firſt week of her retirement, 
ſhe found ſufficient employment in 
the œconomy of her ſamily, and the 
diſtribution of their ſeveral offices to 
her domeſticks. The ſecond the de- 
voted who!ly to religious exerciſes and 
the raptures of devotion.” . 
* © *'% * M T 
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I have been interrupted, and you will * phenor's viſit with joy the recolle&- 
not at preſent be troubled with any far- * ed it, and remembered, with a bluſh, 
her account of my pious anceſtor. the difficulties ſhe had ſtarted againſt 
e T Mi he. * tl T oohcest 
| ow,” ſaid ſhe, all I concea 
| | THEODOSIVS, 4c that pleaſure which I cannot but feel 
| % at the ſight of Alphenor? If I ex- 
| | I preſs my real ſentiments, he will have 
SETTER. XVII. « reaſon to think his preſence of ſome 
85 4% conſequence to my happineſs; and 
« if I receive his viſit with an indiffe- 
5 66 rence, equal to that with which I re- 
en 2 whatever is rapturous ** ceived the propoſal of it, I ſhall do 
© cannot laſt long: thoſe violence to that candour and ſincerity 
© exerciſes that lift the mind above it's “ of heart which cannot bear even the 
© uſual pitch, if too frequently or too ſhadow of diſſimulation. In the for- 
© Jong indulged, will at length either © mer caſe, I ſhould appear a weak 
© totally deſtroy it, or deprive it of that “ and unſteady creature to Alphenor 
© ſobriety, which is neceſſary for the ** in the latter, I ſhould become inſup- 
_ © preſervation of it's due poiſe. « portable to myſelf.” 
© Nature ſeems, in kindneſs, to have © While ſhe was thus meditating in 
© guarded us againſt the inconveniences © what manner ſhe ſhould receive her 
that might ariſe from hence, by ſhort- friend, the time appointed for his viſit 
© ening the influence of joy, by inclin= was at hand. But Alphenor did not 
© ing us to variety, and by giving the * appear: maſter of every key to the 
© property, either of indifference or diſ- human heart, he knew that if, by de- 
© ouſt, to every object that has been © laying his viſit to Eudocia, he gave it 
©* 20d long or too aſſiduouſly purſued, the appearance of uncertainty, that 
« with whatever avidity it might have uncertainty would probably create an 
© been embraced at firſt. anxiety on her part, which might not 
© That little ſociety to which Eudo- be unfavourable to his deſign. | 
© cia had hitherto been accuſtomed, was This had the deſired effe&: day af- 
© a neceſſary relief from the aſſiduities * terday paſſed away in the ſame ſolita- 
of religious ſtudies andexerciſes; and, ry languor; and Eudocia concluded, 
© far from being any prejudice, was in thatthe many objections ſhe had made 
© reality favourable to the intereſts of to Alphenor's viſit had determined 
© religion, It is certain, however, that him at laſt to think of it no more. 
* ſhewas of a different opinion, upon This reflection made her miſerable, 
© her firſt ſecluſion from the world; and ſhe now wiſhed for nothing ſo ar- 
but many weeks had not paſſed before * dently, as that the preſence of her 
E ſhe felt the inconveniences of her miſ- *© frienck would prove thoſe apprehen- 
© take, if ſhe was unwilling to perceive * fiohs$ain, 5 
5 the miltake itſelf, ? ” AtHength he came. A tear fel] 
© The exerciſes of devotion, by being from the eye of Eudocia when ſhe 
too frequently repeated, became lan- received him; he obſerved it, and 
© ouid and unaffecting: her mind, hav- knew that he had now nothing more 
to do, than to reconcile her to herſelf; 


ing been accuſtomed to communica- 
c tion, ſhrunk under the weight of it's * and to enable her to acknowledge her 
s own ſentiments; and every ſucceed. * miſtake without ſhame and confuſion. 
ing day approached leſs welcome, and © Thoſe wants that invention or elo- 
more feared than the former. © quence could ſupply, never diſtreſſed 
What ſhould ſhe do? Should ſhe him long. Fax] | 
s return to that world ſhe had for- % I hope, Madam,” ſaid he, © that 
# ſaken and deſpiſed? But a ſenſe of “a life of ſolitude has been more com- 
5 ſhame and pride roſe in oppoſition to , fortable to you than it has been to 
© that thought, and ſtrangled it in it's ** me.“ —“ How cried Eudocia, 
© birth. | 2 0 has Alphenor been a ſolitaire?” 
In this diſſatisfied and dejected tate, 4 Such, Madam, I have been ever 
5 ſherecolleQed the appointment of Al- ſince I loſt the happineſs of LN 
N 4 | IP ; 4 3 41 ©: \ > 7 6 cia's 
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THEODOSIUS AND CONSTANTIA” 


te cia's converſation. It was always 
6c = ambition to imitate her. Shall 
44 ſhe,” ſaid I, * ſhall a woman have 
c fortitude to forſake the world, and 
c retire to ſolitude, to practiſe the ſu- 
„ blime duties of religion; and ſhall I 
« not profit by the example of the vir- 
4 tue I cannot but praiſe?” —But, alas, 
« Madam! alas, Eudocia! ſhall I 
6 confeſs to ou 


« What would Alphenor confeſs?” . 


That either the miſeries and the in- 
«6 conveniences of abſolute ſolitude muſt 
6 be very great, or that I muſt have an 
« yncommon and diſgraceful weakneſs 
« of mind; for the time I have thus 
« devoted, I have not ſpent in happi- 
« neſs, but in languor and diſcon- 
« tent.” : 

© Eudocia ſhed another tear. 

« How kind,” ſaid Alphenor, “ thus 
cc to pity the unhappineſs of your 
« friend!” 

] cannot,“ replied Eudocia, “ ac- 
c cept of a compliment I do not de- 
cc ſerve. The tear you obſerved had 
« ſomething ſelfiſh in it. Alphenor 
cc can have no weakneſs that is not the 
c weakneſs of human nature; and, 
c“ could it be any ſatisfaction to him to 
«© know that his friend has been as mi- 
« ſerable in a ſtate of ſolitude as him- 
« ſelf, his own ingenuous confeſſion 
„ might countenance her in acknow- 
cc ledging it. | 

** „ „% „ „ „„ „ % „„ 
* # * %* *« *« # * #% *% % 
4 * * * „ „„ 4 „ „ 


For a woman of my Conſtantia's 
penetration, it would be negdleſs to 
tranſcribe any more of the abgye«nar- 
rative; and it will be ſufficiept to in- 
form her, that from the union of Al- 
phenor and Eudocia, in a diſtant de- 
(cent, came | 


THEODOSIUS, 


LET BR THE 
| CONSTANTIA TO THEODOSIUS, 


| H, Theodoſius! my guide!--my 
O friend!l—my inſtructor! alas 
no more! | 

The tear ſwims in my eye—my 
Heart ſwells; and my hand trembles 


35 
while I tell you that you are—baniſhed 
for ever from this place, and that I am 
forbidden to ſee you, or hear from you 
more. | | | 
What, what ſhall I do! nothing ever 
can repair this cruel loſs—the loſs of a 
wiſe, a learned, and a virtuous friend! 
What has the world of equal worth! 
Deprived, for ever deprived, of that pre- 
ſence which enlivened with invariable 
chearfulneſs and ſenſibility of that 
converſation which never failed to make 
the mind richer, the heart happier=and 
(O cruel extenſion of reſentment!) of 
that precious, that inſtructive correſpon- 
dence, which, as it afforded me the beſt 
means of cultivating and improving 
my mind, ought to have been conſider- 

with gratitude by the very perſon 
who has forbidden it. 

But of whom, or of what, do I pre- 
ſume to complain? Duty reftrains the 
remonſtrances of grief, and the expoſtu- 
lations of ſorrow. You are not now 
ignorant that the quarrel you dreaded 
has actually happened, with the bitter - 
eſt recriminations. 

Then, farewel, my beſt and moſt va- 
luable friend!—for ever to be remem- 
bered!——for ever to be regretted! Ac- 
cept of all I can return for your inva- 
riable, your induftrious kindneſs! Moſt 
reſpected of men!—moſt eſteemed of 
friends! accept the gratitude of a tear, 


a and think of 


Coxs TAN TIA. 


LETTER XIX. 


TO THEODOSIUS., 
FROM AN UNRENOWN HAND. 


HE writer of this letter is not a 

ſtranger to the mutual regard of 
Theodoſius and Conſtantia, From ſure 
authority he knows, that the hand of 
that lady is, by the appointment of her 
father, in which, it ſeems, ſhe has ac- 
quieſced, within two days to be given 
to another. Theodofius will make 


. what uſe he thinks proper of this infor- 


mation, and conclude, that he receives 
it from 
A FIND. 


£2 LETTER | 
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. 1 eee.r torment to me than I am able to 
i wm. HE TIER XX bear, Muſt I then live to ſee you ano- 
D N 2  _ ther's>—Death is in the thought; and, 

=  THEODOSIUS TO CONSTANTIA. indeed, Fife itſelf is now become a bur- 
A | 1 | den to me. May you long be happy 
1 . thought of my Conſtantia, in the world! but forget that there was 
1 4 which has for ſome time been my ever ſuch a man in it as . 

only happineſs, is now become a great- 5 098” 7 Nu. 


L RN This letter, which, with ſome little variations, is recorded by the Spectator, No. 164, 
3 - concludes the Correſpandence of Theoduoſius and Conſtantia, from their firſt acquaintance 
E co the departure of -Theodofius, | 
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